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NEWS OF 


“ E have broken the back of the U-boat war,” said Mr. Churchill 
W on Tuesday. No statement of action taken by the Allies 
in the West could have.more sinister import for the Germans, who 
throughout last year were taught that their submarines provided 
the one unfailing instrument for winning the war. Mr. Churchill’s 
words were a true and unqualified affirmation of victory; 150 U- 
boats have been destroyed in the last six months, 60 during the 
last three months—the second figure being proportionately smaller 
because there were fewer targets. Fewer Allied merchant ships 
have been sunk than U-boats destroyed, and as our action against 
them intensifies the ratio is becoming more and more to our 
advantage, while on the other side Allied shipbuilding is forging 
ahead with amazing speed. Reports which reach neutral countries 
from Germany tell of a spirit of despair infecting the U-boat crews, 
and indicate that nothing has caused so much discouragement 10 
the enemy as the repeated evidence that the submarine war was 
failing—first the evidence of the unmistakable weight of our 
armour in Egypt and French North Africa, conveyed thither by 
transport across the seas through U-boat packs and then the news, 
which could not be hidden, of the deadly blows struck by our 
forces. The Germans had looked to the U-boat to hold back the 


- accumulating supplies of American material and American soldiers 


from the shores of Europe, and now know-that nothing can stop 
that unending stream. 


Parliament and India 

From one point of view the most significant feature of the 
debate on the Indian famine last week was the fact, recorded by 
the Daily Herald, that when the debate was opened there were 
35 Members in the Chamber, and when Mr. Amery rose to put the 
Government’s case 53. When all allowance is made for the demands 
war-duties of one kind and another imposé on a considerable 
proportion of the 615 Members of whom the House consists, the 
implication that a grave economic crisis in India concerns only a 
few confirmed specialists is extremely unsatisfactory. The debate 
did the House credit in that it revealed one dominating anxiety, 
ta give what help could be given with the utmost-speed, and even at 
some subordination of military demands to the needs of the 
Starving villagers of Bengal. Not the domination of Parliament 
over India, but the responsibility of Parliament towards India, and 
a consciousness that that responsibiity had not been adequately 
discharged, was the keynote of the debate. The burden of the most 
critical, as well as the best-informed, speech made, that of Sir George 
Schuster, was that while failure on the part of the Bengal Govern- 
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ment must be admitted, the Government of India, with the. obvious 
dangers of inflation staring it in the face, had taken no steps 
to cope with that situation, and that, such skilled financial advisers 
as Sir Henry Strakosch and Sir Cecil Kisch being no longer 
available, nothing was done to find competent, or indeed any, 
successors. These strictures were not adequately met. The measures 
recently taken have alleviated the worst suffering and the situation 
may be considered to be temporarily in hand. The Viceroy has 
made an admirable impression by indicating that he is subordinating 
all ordinary duties to the supreme task of conquering the famine. 
Good may in some ways come out of evil, but that does not make 
the suffering the evil has entailed the less acute or lamentable. 


The Senate’s Resolution 

The debate in the American Senate on the Connally resolution 
pursued its long course almost to the point of exhaustion, and lasted 
long enough to allow the Moscow conference results to affect its 
conclusion. The Moscow success introduced a vitalising new 
element into the proceedings, and provided the material for an 
amendment which turned a pious but colourless resolution into 
something far more positive. As finally passed, by a majority of 85 
to 5, the resolution embodied Article IV of the Moscow declaration, 
accepting the necessity of setting up a general international organisa- 
tion, open to all peace-loving nations, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. This is a great advance upon the resolu- 
tion as originally moved, and goes beyond what the Administration 
at an earlier stage had expected. It was only achieved because 
American opinion has been deeply impressed by the spirit of agree- 
ment among the delegates at Moscow, and the evident willingness 
of the Russians to co-operate. Isolationism in America has in the 
past been stiffened by real- or imagined isolationism in Russia. 
The result of the debate at any rate creates a more favourable 
atmosphere for the future negotiation of a treaty. It gives no 
mandate to the President to proceed to any specific measures, and 
leaves the Senate’s powers to ratify or not to ratify unimpaired, 
but it declares plainly the wishes and intentions of the body which 
will ultimately be called upon to ratify. The resolution considerably 
strengthens the President’s hands, 


Bombing Offensive 

The effects of a heavy blow delivered by British or American 
bombers cannot be so easily measured as the effects of a battle 
won by forces on the ground, but they may be no less damaging 
to the enemy, and may contribute equally to the winning of the 
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war. A Russian victory destroys enemy personnel and equip- 
ment in the front line. Our bombing of German industry destroys 
equipment before it reaches the front line, and has its effect also 
on skilled personnel. Sir Archibald Sinclair and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Harris made speeches last week emphasising the magni- 
tude of the results which were being achieved by Bomber Com- 
mand. Its striking-power, said the former, was at least twelve 
times as great as at the outbreak of war. Some of the results may 
be measured by the fact that 7,000,000 people were admitted by 
the Germans to have been bombed out and evacuated, and that 
we are detaining in Germany, as the Air Chief Marshal said, 
3,000,000 able-bodied men employed in connexion with the de- 
fences. He said that we were well on the way toward the destruc- 
tion of the 40 centres which are vital to Germany’s production and 
the 50 others that are of high importance. It is clear that we shall 
get results still more important when bombers based on Italy are 
able to strike repeatedly at industries in the south and east of 
Up to the present western Germany has had more 
than its share of attention. It is often pointed out that the policy 
of bombing industry is a long-term policy. It destroys future 
capacity for making war; but it may also have a quicker effect in 
the sense that any attack on reserves must influence present ex- 
penditure of power. In the “ grand assault on Europe,” whenever 
it takes place, it will make all the difference that it has been pre- 
ceded by the destruction of strength at the source. 


enemy territory. 


The French at Algiers 

It is doubtless due to the deliberations of the Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers and the influence of representatives of resist- 
ance movements in France that changes have been made in the 
Committee of National Liberation and anomalies removed which 
were due to the temporary need of compromise. General Giraud 
with great public spirit has given up one of his two functions, 
resigning from the Committee in order to give his whole time to 
the duties of Commander-in-Chief, thus bringing to an end a 
situation in which he and General de Gaulle presided on alternate 
days, and removing the military command from an active share in 
civil power. This, along with other changes in personnel which 
will make the Committee more representative of active French 
opinion and put the break with Vichy beyond question, undoubtedly 
enhances the authority of the Committee and brings it into a sound 
working relationship with the Consultative Assembly. The Com- 
mittee has been showing its determination to uphold to the full 
the claims of France among the Allies, and indeed has even exceeded 
the bounds of its competence in its attitude to the Moscow Con- 
ference. While declaring its pleasure at the result of the Conference, 
it has also stated that France will not consider herself bound by 
decisions taken regarding Germany in which she does not take part, 
thus implying that it considers a French representative shouid have 
been at Moscow side by side With the British, Russian and American 
Foreign Ministers. This opinion overlooks the fact that at the 
Conference only those Powers were represented which are at the 
moment in direction of the war, because their forces are bearing 
the brunt of it and because they have the unquestioned mandates 
of their respective nations. The French National Committee, as 
Mr. Churchill said, are not the owners but the trustees of the title 
deeds of France, whose freedom remains to be achieved. 


United Nations and United Action 


Last Tuesday at Washington the representatives of 44 allied 
and associated nations put their signatures to the agreement which 
sets up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. The nations, said President Roosevelt, will “learn to work 
together only by actually working together,” and here we have a 
practical business organisation conducted in their joint names ready 
to start the work of bringing help to liberated countries. Already 
in North Africa assistance has been given to the people of Algeria 
and Tunisia to enable them to pursue their agricultural work. Sicily 
and Southern Italy have suffered both from the Fascist régime and 
from the scorched earth devastation ruthlessly applied by the 
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retreating Germans. As the Allied armies advance in Europe this 
year and next more and more territory will be freed, inhabited 
by hungry people lacking food, medicine, animals, agricultural im- 
plements and seed for sowing. The United Nations jointly have 
accepted the responsibility for bringing succour quickly where it 
is most needed. The task is complicated by the fact that there 
are no big world reserves and that shipping resources will be strained 
to meet the double needs of war and relief. Nothing but carefully 
organised pooling of effort among the United Nations to provide 
the materials and a careful allotment of supplies to the distressed 
countries according to need will enable the work to be well done. 
The burden will be shared according to capacity, but the organisa- 
tion has to be centralised at the top while permitting of decen- 
tralisation in respect of the countries served. The operation of this 
service will afford a test of the capacity of the United Nations to 
work in harness and give them experience for the still greater tasks 
which will arise out of the Hot Springs Conference and other under- 
takings in the sphere of economic and social reconstruction. 


The Cadet Forces’ Future 

Welcome news was given by the Earl of Munster last Tuesday 
when he informed the House of Lords that it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the pre-service cadet organisations for the 
three services on a voluntary basis after the war. There can scarcely 
be two opinions about the invaluable work done by these organ- 
isations not only in giving some preliminary training to youths 
before they are recruited for the fighting services but also in the 
excellent mental and moral influence they have had on the youths 
who have joined. They have provided in.the course of training 
an interest and a keenness which have contrasted with the slackness 
and demoralisation so much in evidence among other sections of 
the young under the conditions of war. The fact that they have 
been associated with the services has undoubtedly been one of their 
principal attractions. The idea of service, and service specifically 
for war, has been a predominant motive for joining. But the 
movement has acquired a prestige and something of a tradition 
which should help to commend it to boys even after the war if 
care is taken to preserve its character and if it continues to be, as 
now, associated with the services. The problem of youth, as the 
Duke of Montrose suggested, is an essential part of the problem 
of planning. Here is a vital youth service ready-made to our hand. 
It is not the only one possible or desirable. National service for 
youth on a broader basis has still to be thought out. 


The Future of Domestic Service 

Mr. Bevin is pursuing a consistent and determined policy to 
regularise and improve conditions of work in those kinds of em- 
ployment which are not easily amenable to trade union influences. 
His catering measure has afforded one example. Another is to be 
found in his acceptance of the recommendations of the Hethering- 
ton committee (appointed by himself) for fixing minimum rates of 
wages and working conditions for female domestics employed in 
hospitals and allied services. The regulations he proposes will deal 
only with workers in certain types of institution, but it is avowedly 
his aim to set a higher standard for domestic service in general, 
and to place it on a parity with any other industry in respect of 
wages, training, prospects of advancement, and welfare. It is clear 
that if the conditions of work in institutions are raised to a certain 
standard women will not be willing to work in private families 
under much lower standards. Long before the war the middle 
classes were well aware of what was known as the “servant 
problem.” It arose from the fact that there were not enough women 
who were willing to accept the status usually accorded to the 
domestic servant. Mr. Bevin is hoping to alter all that. It will 
become increasingly difficult for any but those who fulfil the con- 
ditions of good employers to get servants, and these will have to 
accept a number of clearly defined responsibilities. The present 
should be a good moment for such an innovation. Those who today 
are unable to get servants for love or money will be glad to get them, 
when they can, on Mr. Bevin’s terms. 
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WORDS AND WAR 


F words won wars the balance of victory would have tilted 

considerably one way or the other in the past week. Marshal 
Stalin has given a broadcast address of the first importance ; 
Hitler has delivered his annual exhortation at the Munich beer- 
hall; the Prime Minister has made his fourth annual appearance 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet ; and President Roosevelt has spoken 
to the delegates to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Conference. The first three speeches were conditioned by the 
illumination: or the shadow, as the case may be, of the Moscow 
Conference—most of all that of Marshal Stalin, in whose capital 
the conference had been held. There is no danger, it may be 
hoped, of the importance of the Marshal’s address to his country 
being missed. It was of immense importance. It was calculated 
to convince the world, to convince all the United Nations and, 
what is of much greater moral value, the German people and 
their leaders, of the transformation the relations of Russia with 
her Western Allies have undergone in the last month. They were 
good before in the sense of being correct. The alliance was loyally 
honoured on both sides. What support Britain and America could 
give to Russia in her titanic struggle was freely given. But the 
one form of help she has been demanding for two years has not 
been given yet. That created a golden opportunity for mischief- 
makers, and though no mischief that matters has been made there 
was always on the Russian side a certain dissatisfaction, certain 
arriére-pensées, never the “ glad confident morning ” of unreserved 
confidence and understanding. Marshal Stalin would not a month 
ago have made the speech he made last Saturday. 


For it was the speech of a national leader confident, as well 
he might be, in the success of his country’s arms, and confident 
equally, in a new sense and a new degree, in the complete identity 
of purpose and resglve between Russia and her major Allies. For 
that thanks are due in equal measure to Mr. Eden, Mr. Cordell 
Hull and M. Molotov. Mr. Eden and Mr. Hull had no reserves. 
If they could not comply with every desire the Russian delegates 
expressed they could give the Russian delegates all the informa- 
tion they possessed themselves, and where there had to be non- 
compliance they could explain frankly and fully the reason why. 
The consequences of that most encouraging interchange were 
seen first and foremost in the agreed resolutions that issued from 
the conference ; they are seen more strikingly still in the tone 
and the terms of M. Stalin’s speech ; they will be seen, we may 
now be fully convinced, in the pattern the post-war world will 
assume under the equal and harmonious leadership of the British 
Commonwealth, the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The principles that will guide their action 
were defined by M. Stalin in what from many points of view was 
the most notable portion of his speech. To say that of it is to 
say much, for nothing could be more impressive than those earlier 
passages in which the speaker summarised the astonishing achieve- 
ments of the Russian armies in the past six months—an advance 
on the central front of 750 miles, the liberation of two-thirds of 
the Russian territory occupied by the enemy—enumerated the 
vast German losses in men and the command of mineral and 
agricultural resources, and declared that as the young Russian 
armies have become matured and tempered the German army is 
replacing its old tried officers, now most of them dead or prisoners, 
by raw, inexperienced and much less competent men. There is, 
moreover, as the Prime Minister pointed out at the Mansion 
House on Tuesday a definite Russian superiority, not only in men 
and most forms of munitions, but in all the arts of generalship. 

What is particularly. welcome in Marshal Stalin’s address is his 
generous reference to the help the Western Allies have given 


his country. Emphasising the importance of the operations in 

Africa and Sicily and Italy, of the bombing of Germany’s indus- 

trial plants and of the regular supply to Russia of tanks and guns 

and other implements of war, he affirmed that thereby the suc- 

cesses of the Russian summer campaign had been facilitated con- 

siderably. These are generous words, more generous than had 

issued from Russia hitherto, and we need make no complaint that . 
they were followed by the assertion that while the fighting in 

Italy constituted a species of second front it was not the Second 

Front which Russia had so long been desiring and demanding. It 

is not. Mr. Churchill said that plainly before Marshal Stalin. 

He said it would come; Marshal Stalin, with full knowledge 

of the Allies’ intentions, said it would come “soon,” perhaps 

sooner than if the Moscow Conference had not been held. Every- 

thing here will be accepted in the Allied countries in the spirit in 

which it was said, and equally cordial will be the welcome for the _ 
wise and liberal language in which the Russian leader laid down 

the principles that must guide the Allied leaders in shaping that 

post-war world for whose character and contours they will be so 

largely responsible. The first purpose is, of course, to force the 

Germans into unconditional surrender. The next is to liberate 

the conquered peoples and re-establish them as national States ; 

in that connexion it is satisfactory that a correction of Marshal 

Stalin’s text shows that in the catalogue of such States 

Czechoslovakia, Poland and Greece were specifically mentioned. 

Next, “the liberated peoples of Europe shall be given complete 
freedom to decide for themselves the structure of their own 

States.” War criminals must be punished ; measures must be 
taken to eliminate the possibility of any fresh aggression by 
Germany; a lasting economic, political and cultural collaboration 
among the peoples of Europe must be created. Such a programme 
might well have emanated from the White House. It is far 
better that it should have emanated from the Kremlin. 


If the transition from Stalin to Hitler is something of an anti- 
climax the Munich speech is by no means to be taken lightly. 
It was unquestionably an able performance, which will not be 
without its effect in Germany. Given the situation in which Hitler 
found himself, given the mental subservience of his audience— 
which consisted of a nation schooled to discipline, dazed by failure 
but still indisposed to round on its leader and accuse him, as it 
justly might, of being the author of all its illsk—given that advan- 
tageous combination of circumstances, the speech was as well 
adjusted to the needs of the occasion as it well could be. There 
were plenty of palpable omissions, conspicuous among them the 
absence of any reference to the U-boat failure, which, there is 
reason for believing, is causing as much alarm and despondency in 
Germany as any single factor in the war ; once it was realised that 
men and material were still flowing unimpeded to the Allies across 
the oceans genuine hope in victory was no longer possible. There 
was almost equally little reference to the Moscow Conference, 
another of the sharpest and strongest nails in Germany’s coffin. 
But psychologically the appeal to loyalty, the reassertion of con- 
fidence in victory, the challenge to endurance as the alternative to 
extermination, the promise of reprisals for air-raids (not by any 
means to be regarded as an empty menace)—all this was essen- 
tially right in the sense of being the only line that inexorable facts 
permitted. The effect of the speech is likely to be temporarily 
stimulating. Fortunately the course of events can be counted on 
to deflate the most determined hopes. 

One conclusion to which Hitler’s speech points was rightly em- 
phasised by the Prime Minister. The closing stages of this war 
will be more bitter and savage than any other. As Mr. Churchill 
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justly observed, the Nazi leaders have nothing to lose; no fresh 
crimes can affect the sentence which the plethora of their past 
crimes has pronounced against them already. If they could pull 
down the pillars of the house and perish with it they would. That 
fortunately is beyond their power; in the lower ranks of the 
Nazi party, indeed, the growing consciousness of the power of the 
Allies to inflict retribution may breed moderation at this late hour. 
But there may, as the Prime Minister was careful to warn his 
audience, be new forms of attack on this island to be repelled. 
‘There will be cause for anxiety ; there may be new destruction 
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and suffering. It will not and cannot affect the course of the 
war, but it will call, if it comes, for fortitude and resolve. For 
every reason, as Marshal Stalin urges, the end of the war must 
be hastened by all means possible. The enemy is reeling in the 
east, and while a premature stroke anywhere might enable him to 
regain morale by something that could be exploited as success, 
however temporary and however local, speed in assault is supremely 
to be desired to bring victory soon and make it sure. The time 
and place and manner can safely be left to those within whose 
province such things fall. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LEADING article of unusual length in Tuesday’s Times on 
A politics in this country after the war put a fundamental preblem, 
and a problem that will have to be solved, very clearly: “ A‘ coupon’ 
election is ruled out by consent. But a free election is incompatible, 
for the time being at all events, with the existence of a coalition.” 
There is food for a good deal of thought here. If there is not to 
be a coupon election—and the emphatic declaration on that point 
is welcome—then it must be assumed that the election will be 
fought on party lines. The Government, that is to say, would not 
go to the country as a Government, but there would be nothing 
to prevent the formation of a new National Government when 
the new House had been elected. That course is eminently to be 
desired, for unity will be as imperatively needed for the first four 
or five years after the war as it is in these davs of war. But what 
are to be the issues at the election, and who will frame the rival 
programmes? If all parties are to work together, they must be 
reasonably well agreed on principles and method. In that case 
individual contests between candidates fundamentally at one 
are inevitable. If, of course, the country can be shown to have 
declared decisively one way or the other on certain questions, such 
as the nationalisation of mines or railways, the new Government will 
have had clear directions given it. But to isolate particular questions 
out of a whole mass and declare that the result of the polling 
represents a clear verdict on them is rarely justifiable. One thing, 
no doubt, is certain, that the leaders of the party which holds most 
seats after the election will be asked to form a Government. The 
voting will determine that at any rate. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister acted wisely in emphasising, in his Mansion 
House speech, the possibility of new forms of attack on this country 
which might lay a heavy tax on fire-watchers and Home Guard. In 
neutral countries there is a firm belief that the Germans have almost 
completed some form of engine capable of throwing high explosives 
from the French coast some distance over England. The stories 
may be exaggerated, but they may not;.in responsible circles 
in this country there is no disposition to deride them. In any 
case, it is Obviously necessary to be as fully prepared as possible, 
and obviously wise on the part of the Prime Minister to warn 
the country, and particularly London, of a development which, 
while it could in no way affect the issue of the war, might be 
capable of causing considerable damage and suffering. 

. o * . 

Some mistaken deductions are being drawn from the announce- 
ment of Sir Arthur Salter’s return to this country. It is being 
suggested that he has been specially summoned home by the 
Prime Minister, and the mention of a farewell call on President 
Roosevelt is instanced as an indication of the importance attaching 
to Sir Arthur and his future activities. The fact, I believe, is that 
he is simply returning in the ordinary way because the work he 
went to Washington to do, having been done brilliantly, is now 
finished. Sir Arthur was in London for some time this summer, 
and made one highly important speech in the House of Commons 
on the shipping position. He then went back to Washington 
for a few weeks to wind up his work before returning finally. 
When he does get back he will be what is commonly called 
en disponibilité, for there is no real need for so strong a team as 
Lord Leathers, Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. Noel Baker at the Ministry 


of War Transport. Salter’s name is being freely mentioned in 
connexion with a high post in the field of reconstruction. He would 
be equally valuable in connexion with national reconstruction—he 
was one of the architects of the original Insurance Acts before the 
last war—or international. Ii is not to be contemplated (and 
evidently is not being) that his remarkable combination of capacity 
and experience should be lost to the public service. 
* * * * 

I have received one or two minor compliments in my time, mostly 
undeserved, but the first real honour has only come my way this 
week, or rather has only come to a head this week. I have been 
invited by H.M.S. ‘Janus’ to become president of that gallant 
vessel’s sports club. Not much may be said about ships of war 
in these days, but the facts officially published about the ‘ Janus’ 
show that she is a destroyer of approximately 1,700 tons, built in 
1937. I gather from her commander that her crew want, in what- 
ever temperature they may be, to play football, and for that purpose 
ask me, in my new and distinguished role, to help them to secure 
“a set of 15 sports shirts or vests of some distinctive colour or 
colours and a similar number of shorts, about eight or ten of a 
stock medium size, the remainder a little smaller and a little larger, 
so as to provide for a Rugby XV-; secondly, any football boots, 
new or secondhand, in reasonable condition, sizes between 8 and 11.” 
Well, I solicit contributions. These articles are out of stock at 
Gower Street at present, but some readers may be able and willing 
to help, though I foresee difficulty about 15 shirts of a. uniform 
colour. With the assistance, if need be, of a few Sea Lords, I will 
undertake that the goods duly reach the ship which the ‘said Lords 
(as I now realise) called after me six years ago. 

* * * * 

Good broadcasters are numerous; ideal broadcasters are rare. 
Listening last Saturday to “ The Week at Westminster,” I felt that 
Miss Megan Lloyd George’s title to a place in the latter category 
was indefeasible. The necessary qualifications, of course, include 
both manner and matter, and except that she spoke of Sir George 
Schuster as a former Home Member instead of a former Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council; her descriptive summary of a 
particularly interesting week in the House of Commons was admir- 
ably proportioned and objective. As for manner, the Member for 
Anglesey possess an unusually agreeable voice, which she handles 
with singular skill, pronunciation and modulation and pace being 
beyond criticism. I am told this is so whenever she speaks. 

* * 7 . 

Not quite enough public attention, I think, has been drawn to 
the report of a law case in last Saturday’s papers. A firm of 
Court milliners was claiming from a Mrs. Richard Fairey and her 
husband for goods supplied to the former. The aspect of the case 
which calls for notice is indicated by the comment of Mr. Justice 
Lewis that “it was unfortunate that in 1940—the most critical year 
in the history of this country—there should be any woman content 
to spend with one dressmaker alone £749 between February and 
August.” The word “unfortunate” is an outstanding example of 
judicial restraint. “Between February and August ”—that period 
covered Dunkirk, the fall of France and the Battle of Britain. I 
hope some M.P. may have the curiosity to ascertain from Mr. Bevin 
what form of national service this lady is at present engaged in. 

JANUS. 
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GERMANY AT BAY 


By STRATEGICUS 


REAT names still retain their magic. The fall of Kiev is 
G having its repercussions throughout the world, and the 
encouragement which the Allies feel is as spontaneous and un- 
reasoned as the depression among the enemy. It came at the end 
of four months’ offensive that destroyed the carefully nourished 
legend that Russia could not defeat the Wehrmacht in summer 
fighting. It came, too, by the adroit Russian stage-management 
to grace the Soviet revolution anniversary. Emphasis cannot 
distort and depreciation cannot minimise its cardinal importance 
in the Russian campaign. But it is not Kiev, the capital of the 
Ukraine, that has this importance, not Kiev that is the Russian 
objective, though the occupation of the city was sufficient glory for 
the Soviet anniversary. A great scattered city at the nose of a 
salient from the body of which it is cut off by a river would, of 
itself, be a doubtful gift. Even the issue from it might be a perilous 
adventure until, and unless, it attained a sufficient width to be 
able to“stand firm against counter-attack from the flanks. 

Yet the fall of Kiev and all that it portends have an overwhelming 
importance at this moment as providing a yardstick which can 
hardly be challenged as a standard of reference. Marshal Stalin 
surveyed the war situation the other day, and this summary was 
preceded by the survey of the four months of the Russian summer 
and autumn offensive. It is the weakness of all such surveys that 
we tend to ignore them if they are chastening and distrust them 
if they are sanguine. To all estimates of millions of German 
casualties we oppose the stubborn defence in Italy and the tem- 
porary recapture of the initiative at Krivoi Rog. We might draw 
a warning from Hitler’s assurance that the war will be fought 
“ fanatically” to the end; but, since it is certain that at some 
point in the relative disparity of forces clear and indisputable 
evidence will appear, we look for a sign in the event. 

Kiev is that sign. Manstein, with superior communications at his 
disposal, was able to hold the Russian thrust at Krivoi Rog and 
secure a breathing space for the troops in the pocket below 
Dnepropetrovsk. For a few days the Russians in the bridgehead 
below Kremenchug had a bad time. Heavily attacked from the 
west, checked from the south, they seemed for a moment almost to 
justify the optimistic German suggestion that the Dnieper line was 
to be restored. To the detached outsider it was a sort of credo quia 
impossibile ; but it was an undoubted German success, and how 


‘ could such things happen if the Germans had lost so heavily even 


in the last four months? 
That problem has been solved with a speed and completeness 
that leave nothing to be desired. Manstein paid for his momentary 


success at Krivoi Rog with the capture of his position about- 


Melitopol, with the cutting off and invasion of the Crimea, and 
with the irruption of great Russian armies west, north-west and 
south-west of Kiev. This last was no miracle. A fortnight ago 
it could be seen that the bridgehead across the Dnieper, north of 
Kiev, was being extended. The full detail was apparently little 
More recognised by Manstein than in this country. But, if it was 
known at all, why did the German general persist with his counter- 
attack at Krivoi Rog? The answer to this conundrum may be that 
the expert view of the importance of Nikopol is correct, and that the 
lack of its manganese would indeed hold up the German steel 
production. Otherwise it is not easy to understand why the. Dnieper 
bend was not evacuated. 

But it must be noted that this suggestion implies the weakness 
of the German southern army, which, in fact, seems to be about 
half the German strength in Russia. Manstein, in fine, can no 
longer live lavishly. He must carefully select among alternatives 
with the certainty that a false choic> may bring him to the verge 
of disaster. Has he made a mistake now? There can be little 
doubt of it. The dimensions of his error alone are in question. 
Unless the Russian armies: can be held. in the area of Kiev the 
escape of all the armies in the Dnieper bend, between Kiev and the 
sea, is imperilled. Manganese may yet spell disaster for Manstein. 


For, as far as one can judge, the German strength is declining 
steadily in Russia, in spite of all the combings out. In the factories, 
it was mentioned ‘the other day, about 80 or 90 per cent. of the 
workers are foreigners. Sir Arthur Harris states that the bombing 
offensive is detaining in Germany “an army of able-bodied men three 
million strong.” This is a considerably greater number than the 
Russian estimate of all the German casualties during the four months 
of the Russian offensive. There are in Western and Southern Europe 
now about 40 German divisions more than this time last year. The 
number of German divisions in Russia—180 to 190—is about the 
same as last year; but, apart from a few Rumanian units, there 
are no satellite divisions, and two-thirds of the German units have 
been through the costly Russian offensive. Even if they have been 
replaced by divisions in training or troops from other fronts, the 
strain grows steadily. 

It is clear that the exploitation of the strain is only now beginning. 
In Italy the Allies are moving forward more swiftly ; but the terrain 
forbids the use of greater numbers, even if the problem of supply 
were more tractable. It scarcely seems likely that we shall do more 
than hold down the forces already in Italy ; and General Alexander 
is clearly aiming at Rome, though whether he will reach the capital 
before the Germans have removed the Vatican treasures is far from 
certain. If, as seems obvious, Italy is to be used as a platform 
for a Balkan offensive, either Alexander must form a defensive 
flank north of Rome, with a workable supply-system, or he must 
provide Rommel with sufficient occupation to keep him from in- 
dulging in dreams of an offensive. 

The Balkans look like the next war front; and if the Russian 
armies reach the Dniester in the near future, as is far from unlikely, 
and if they clear the Crimea, the cue may come soon, The crux of 
the situation appears to be the problem of supply. In no other 
war have armies been so dependent upon material. Armies it used 
to be said marched on their stomachs. The trouble is that their 
appetites are now so much larger. Only an abundance of material can 
prevent the wastage of life, and this fits into the general picture 
of the war. For the Germans are suffering the progressive 
destruction of their war-material at the very time that they are 
being increasingly compelled to abandon it on the field of battle. 
The Allied problem is not production. It has fortunately passed 
from the phase when much was lost to the enemy. The difficulty 
is to convey it to the places where it is most needed. The Allies 
have in Corsica and Sardinia, as well as in Italy itself, magnificent 
airfields from which sea-power could be covered for amphibious 
operations that might fracture the German defensive in Italy. 

But even the Allied sea- and air-power, though mobile, are not 
elastic. There must come a time when the invasion of the West 
is undertaken. It may be sooner than was projected even a few 
months ago. It may be designed to administer the coup de grace. 
There are reasons why it might be even safer to speed it up more. 
For it is certain that the Germans are undergoing an increasing 
strain that may reach a climax within a few months, and it is 
equally certain that the “fanatical” fighting of the war may hold 
unpleasant surprises for us. It can be assumed that Hitler’s 
assurance that he will fight to the end is no idle boast. Von Leeb 
uttered the taunt before the war that a reading of Clausewitz and 
being a lance-corporal do mot make a general. But Hitler’s is a 
single-track mind, and what he has drawn from his reading and 
experience is the lesson that it is the last lap that tells. 

He is right in thinking that his main danger in the field comes 
from Russia. The other Allies are seeing to it. that the force he 
can put in the field is as small and ill-equipped as they can make 
it. Supplies and transport at present prevent them putting into 
the field against him even an appreciable proportion of the force 
they have trained. But their plans are formed, and this, while it 
provides assurance, should moderate our expectation, The maxi- 
mum mobility and the maximum of planning cannot exist together. 


‘Our main comfort is that with Russia devouring the reserves in 
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the East, the defences in the South and the West cannot be at 
their peak. 


Nevertheless, the most hazardous period of the war for the 
Western Allies lies in the immediate future. It is over a year since 
I wrote that it is not the German offensive, but their defensive, that 
constitutes our main problem, and invasion has its perils, as 
Salerno shows. If we marvel at the success of the Russian army, 
it is scarcely less a matter for wonder that the Germans still 
continue to fight a disciplined defence against a numerical and 
material superiority. Their losses, as we can now be sure, have been 
tremendous. The air-offensive continues its destruction in the 
rear, air-support on the battlefront shatters their finest efforts. It 
is the final phase of the war, and its last chapter is being drafted 
by the Russian armies that are striking north-west, west and south- 
west of Kiev. Germany stands at bay; but there is evidence of 
confusion in her policy, and mistakes at this point promptly exact 
penalties that may have vital consequences. 


INDIA’S WORLD-ROLE: I 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, M.P. 


ALTER LIPPMANN, in his important book on United States 
Foreign Policy, draws a striking contrast between the 
prospects of a settled international order in the East and the West. 
“In the West it may be difficult to achieve general security. 

But at least there is visible the general shape of things that could 

be made to come to pass. ... But in the East the whole situation 

is dynamic and set for epoch-making change of which we cannot 
foresee the limits. . . . The defeat of Japan will be the beginning 
and not the end of profound historic change in the Eastern world.” 


His conclusion is that 
“if stabilisation of at least half the world is impossible in our 
time, then it follows that only by participating in the organisation 
of sufficient lawful power can we hope to hold the impending 
and impredictable changes within peaceful channels.” 

How is “sufficient lawful power” to be organised? For the 
past century and more British power has maintained security in 
what is perhaps the key-area of the “East,” the broad belt of 
land and sea between Aden and Singapore which may conveniently 
be described as the Indian Ocean region. But a strong section of 
opinion in Asia, in America and in this country now regards British 
power in this region as essentially “ unlawful,” and the Atlantic 
Charter, guaranteeing self-determination to all peoples, is held to 
be its death-warrant. Nor has British policy been out of accord 
with the principles of this opinion. 

In India and elsewhere from the earliest days it has encouraged 
education in British ideas of liberty, and thus not only countenanced, 
but itself stimulated, the demands for national self-government. 
And these, in recent years, it has sought to meet by building up 
in the countries concerned the framework of Parliamentary govern- 
ment to which eventually the British responsibility might be trans- 
ferred. A kind of fixation of the American mind on the Kipling 
conception of Empire has perhaps blinded American critics to the 
changes which have actually taken place, but the real fact is that 
the British Government had modelled its policy on the Atlantic 
Charter long before the Charter was written. 

But now, before the final consummation of this policy on the one 
hand, large sections of American and British opinion stand ready to 
spur on the British Government and to criticise any delay as evidence 
of a long-concealed dishonesty of purpose, there is, on the other 
hand, at least among those who are close to the conduct of affairs, 
a@ growing appreciation of the dangers in the world situation, of 
the futility of hopes for national freedom except within a structure 
of international order, and, finally, of the fact that such a structure 
can have no strength without concerted action among the United 
Nations. Is such concerted action consistent with unrestricted 
self-determination by all nations? Js the maintenance of a struc- 
ture of international order to rank as a moral obligation for the 
United Nations in the same category with the obligation to respect 
the principle of national self-determination? If the two obligations 
are in conflict, which is to have priority? These are questions 
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which must be honestly faced. And there are others which must 
be answered if the implications aie to be clearly understood. 

Mr. Lippmann has done a great service in presenting a realistic 
appreciation of America’s position in the world. With relentless 
clarity he has shown how United States security, including her 
Monroe Doctrine commitment to “defend in war” the whole 
lands of the Western Hemisphere, had :n the past depended on the 
unacknowledged assumption of British naval supremacy in the 
Atlantic. But has not America’s “national extension” (both in 
interests and commitments) towards Asia depended on a parallel 
unacknowledged assumption—the maintenance of Pax Britannica 
in the Indian Ocean region? Have the consequences of a weaken- 
ing of British order in the lands of that region been sufficiently 
appreciated? If the British Navy in the Atlantic is no longer equal 
to its nineteenth century task, a strengthened American Navy can 
enable the two in concert to discharge the task borne once by the 
British Navy alone. That is a straightforward matter. But, if the 
ordered unity of the Indian Ocean Region disintegrates into chaos, 
what can take its place? What will the reactions be? 

It is with these questions in mind that British policy fpr this 
region needs to be realistically considered. That policy, as com- 
monly conceived by current public opinion, might be described 
as “piecemeal dominionisation.” That, developed to its logical 
conclusion, means creating a row of Succession States in place 
of the unified Empire of the Indian Ocean Region ; an autonomous 
India—probably an autonomous Hindustan and an autonomous 
Pakistan—an autonomous Burma, an autonomous Ceylon, and, if 
the policy is fully applied, an autonomous Malaya. What would be 
the prospects for these States? What sure hope is there of 
internal stability in any of them? And what of their external 
security? What strength of defence—as war strength js 
measured in the modern world—could each muster? Could they 
be relied on to have a common foreign and defence policy? Could 
actual quarrels be avoided? Even if they remained formally within 
the Empire as “Dominions,” what guarantee would there be of 
common action? The lesson of Eire cannot be ignored. 

In a stable world the possibilities suggested by these questions 
could not be viewed without anxiety. But, as Mr. Lippmann has 
pointed out, the setting of Indian Ocean Region is one of in- 
stability and uncertainty. Its fragmentation or “ Balkanisation” 
may create the very conditions which lead to international conflict. 
War in Europe has repeatedly sprung from the clash of Great Powers 
pressing competitively on a weak and disorganised area, and one of 
our profoundest political thinkers laid it down that the dissolution of 
great political unions is never a peaceful process. 

“Upon the breaking and shivering of a great State and Empire 
you may be sure to have wars. . . . When they fail, all goes to ruin 
and they become a prey.” 

Here then is the problem. How can we find a way 
of political progress which satisfies the principle of national 
self - determination, yet sufficiently preserves the unity of the 
Indian Ocean Region and its capacity to exist as a nucleus 
of order and a support for the structure of world peace? Can British 
power, in a new form, not as a dominating rule, but as a unifying 
and supporting influence, become “lawful” through acceptance 
by the peoples of the Region? The solution of this problem is 
essentially a British responsibility, but it is an interest of all the 
United Nations. Will -they, and especially America, help this 
country in its supremely difficult task? Or will they, by ex- 
pressions and criticisms superficially made and easily misunder- 
stood, make it more difficult? 

Mr. Lippmann, in one of the most arresting passages in his 
book, says that a British policy which continued the nineteenth- 
century imperialism would forfeit Great Britain the support of 
America, lead to conflict with Russia and China, and thereby in the 
end disrupt the concert of the victorious Powers. Nobody in this 
country seriously thinks of perpetuating British imperialistic 
domination. But might not the other extreme policy, the policy 
of complete abandonment of the British role in Asia, endanger no 
less the grand alliance of the Powers, by engendering chaos in the 
Indian Ocean from which dissension would ultimately arise? 
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THE 


GREAT BOOK-MAKERS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


OMANCE is a word inevitably and rightly associated with a 
R great publishing-house. Publishing is business, of course, but 
it is romance through and through—the romance of the associa- 
tion of great personalities, of Ballantyne and Constable with Walter 
Scott, of Murray with Byron, of Smith, Elder with Browning, the 
romance of nursing the unknown author through to fame, the 
gambles of judgement that may as easily mean losing as hooking a 
prize. It is a great profession, even if at the same time it is @ 
trade, and the great publishers of England and Scotland—for Scot- 
land guards her individuality as jealously here as anywhere—are 
part and parcel of British greatness, 

The Directors of the House of Macmillan took an essentially 
sound decision when, seeking a fit celebrant of their century of 
greatness, they turned, not to an outstanding historian, but to an 
outstanding novelist. It is a new métier for the author of The 
Fountain and Sparkenbroke, but Charles Morgan has shown him- 
self completely master of it. There are, of course, great imagina- 
tive historians,—the Prime Minister, himself a Macmillan author, 
not among the least,—but most of them, like him, are adequately 
occupied at the moment. Charles Morgan, also otherwise occupied, 
has presumably been caught between novels, and it is sufficient to 
say of this his latest handiwork* that it is worthy in every way of 
its place beside books that have brought distinction (and no doubt 
rewards more material) to both him and the publishers under whose 
flag he was from the first bent on sailing. 

And what a story Morgan has to tell. There are two ingredients 
that go to the making of a great publishing business, quality and 
time. Macmillans have no monopoly of either. Longmans are 
twice as old, Murray far older ; and Daniel and Harold Macmillan 
would be the last to deny to their competitors, if that term is to 
be used of businesses so suavely conducted, the title to the fame 
that their association with their own particular authors confers on 
them. But it may well be doubted whether in the century that has 
passed since another Daniel Macmillan and Alexander, his brother, 
issued their first volume on November roth, 1843, any publishers 
in any country have brought under their aegis a succession of authors 
sO numerous, so varied and so distinguished. Mr. Morgan has had 
rich material to work on. There was the romance of the first 
partners’ origins in a croft in Arran, the romance of their self- 
education, the romance of their fight for a footing in London, where 
they both took service in Seeley’s bookshop in Fleet Street (at 
£60 a year), thus starting an association which developed strangely 
into the publication by Macmillan and Co. thirty years later of 
Ecce Homo, by the son of the Macmillans’ first employer. There 
was romance, too, in the early risks, as there is in all risks—in the 
move to Cambridge after three years in London, in the purchase of 
a bookselling business at 17, Trinity Street, in the purchase of a 
larger business at 1, Trinity Street, opposite Caius and Great 
St. Mary’s (now the prosperous bookshop of Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes, but Macmillan and Bowes down to my own day), in open- 
ing a branch publishing-business in London in 1857, in finally 
breaking the link with Cambridge and going forward as London 
publishers pure and simple. 

There is only one thing a publisher can be judged by—his works. 
In one sense, of course, they are not his works at-all, but their 
authors’. But by the time the manuscript of yesterday, the typescript 
of today, has been sent in or brought in, been read and reported on, 
been accepted and printed, been clothed in the chosen binding, 
been travelled and subscribed, been delivered finally to the book- 
sellers’ counters—by the time that elaborate and skilled operation, 
no part of which the author can execute himself, has been carried 
through, then the publisher, who incidentally bears all the financial 
risk, is entitled surely to speak sometimes, behind his authors’ 
backs, of “my books.’ There is good reason why he should, better 
reason than perhaps appears. They are his books because his 
reputation is staked on them. Standards are set that must be 
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maintained or raised, never under any temptation lowered. A 
sudden and sensational success may dazzle, but sudden success is 
not the great publisher’s aim. There is fundamental truth in a 
remark Harold Macmillan, now High Commissioning in North 
Africa, made at a dinner in 1931: “A publishing-house is a long- 
term business. It doesn’t live from hand to mouth.” Even cn 
financial grounds alone the book that goes on selling steadily year 
after year, as so many of the educational books issuing from 
Macmillans and other publishing houses do, is far more satisfactory 
than one which flies through a dozen editions, and then, its brief 
day done, dies. 

But why, it may be asked, have I said nothing as yet about the 
actual books Macmillans have published? The reason is self-mis- 
trust. Homeric catalogues have such a fascination for me that to 
launch on them is like starting a car with two accelerators and no 
brake. Yet it is due to Macmillans to label some at least of their 
achievements. Their first notable author was F. D. Maurice. 
Alexander Macmillan—his elder brother Daniel was never strong, 
and died early—had been nurtured on the Shorter Catechism, and 
theology appealed to him from the first. So he published Maurice’s 
Kingdom of Christ and the contentious Theological Essays, and 
much else, and Macmillans published later for his son, General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, and for his grandson, another General Sir 
Frederick Maurice (Mr. Morgan, by inadvertently identifying the 
two, telescopes the generations) and for his great-grand-daughter, 
Joan Robinson. As Andrew went and brought Simon, Maurice 
brought Kingsley, and in the shop at 1, Trinity Street, Cambridge, 
Alexander Macmillan in 1851 took delivery of the manuscript of 
Alton Locke. Alton Locke was well enough, but the book of a 
century from the publisher’s point of view was Westward Ho! 
issued in an edition of 1,250 three-volume copies at a guinea and 
a half, and ultimately at sixpence by the half-million. Out of the 
same Christian Socialist milieu came a very different volume, Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays ; and it is not working association too hard 
to let reference to Arnold’s schoo] introduce Arnold’s son. Matthew 
Arnold was an assiduous contributor to the now defunct 
Macmillan’s Magazine. and Essays in Criticism was only one of a 
series of distinguished volumes that bore the name of Arnold at 
the top of the title-page, and the name of Macmillan at the bottom. 

How, from a library so impressive, can any selection be made? 
To have been responsible for the English Men of Letters series 
alone should be satisfaction enough for an ordinary publisher for a 
life-time. Or to have issued Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire ; or the 
3s. 6d. Globe Shakespeare—an almost foolhardy venture at the 
time ; or Alice in Wonderland, and the rest of the works of its most 
temperamental author (among them An Elementary Treatise on 
Determinants and their Application to Simultaneous Linear Equa- 
tions and Algebraical Geometry) ; ot Green’s Short History of the 
English People ; or Frazer’s Golden Bough; or (as a steady divi- 
dend-earner) Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra for Schools ; or 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

Macmillans’ judgement, sound as it has shown itself throughout 
a century, is no more infallible than any other publisher’s. Beside 
the great autnors they have enlisted must be set the great authors - 
they have declined. They might have had Barrie ; they might have 
had Shaw ; they said no to the early Hardys, but the Wessex novelist 
came back to them and ended by being their own. Tennyson 
stuck to Moxon as long as Moxon lasted, but he, too, ended 
with Macmillans. And Kipling was theirs; and Pater was theirs ; 
and Morley’s Gladstone was theirs (though the Gladstone family, 
to their great enrichment, -retained the copyright), and in later 
days Ralph Hodgson and Hugh Walpole were theirs; Maynard 
Keynes is theirs ; and when Charles Morgan mentions in a single, 
almost furtive, line a young man who took a manuscript to 
Macmillans in 1927, he can prevent no one from turning to the 
reference-books and finding that Portrait in a Mirror appeared in 
1928, and that Sparkenbroke and The Fountain and the Flashing 
Stream and The Voyage followed in due time. 

Oblivion would never have overtaken Macmillans for lack of a 
vates sacer. But the peculiar harmony here achieved between the 
vates and his theme is an aesthetic satisfaction. And it is well that 
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when, as happens occasionally, it occurs to us to praise famous men 
we should not forget what this country owes, in knowledge, in 
education, in culture, in tradition, to its great publishers, Macmillans 
among the greatest of them—possibly the greatest, but that can be 
left an open question, for Macmillans, I know well, would desire 
no comparison that might be called invidious. 


CONSERVATIVES & CONTROL 


By REGINALD MAUDLING 


N the last century it was the parties of the Left that unfurled 

the banner of individual liberty in their assault on the strong- 
hold of privilege manfully defended by the Right. Now it is the 
party of the Right, still on the defensive, that is fighting in the 
cause of individual liberty against the threatening collectivism of 
the Left. What is the cause of this drastic transformation? What, 
at the same time, are the reasons underlying the virtual disappear- 
ance of the mighty Liberal Party? Are they the same? Has the 
social need that the Liberal Party met now passed, and has its 
place been taken by a fresh need that Socialism is better fitted to 
satisfy? The answers to these questions should provide. some clue 
to the natural development of Conservative policy. 

The main political issue of the nineteenth century was the 
struggle against political privilege. That struggle, in which the 
Liberal Party were the protagonists, has now to all practical intents 
been decided. But the people, in whose names it was fought, and 
who gave generous support to the Liberal extenders of the fran- 
chise, have come to realise that this alone is not enough. The 
“century of the common man” has seen the emergence .of two 
political facts: the first, that political and economic liberty are 
interdependent, so that the achievement of the one is valueless 
without the other; the second, that whereas in the political sphere 
liberty and equality are complementary, in the economic sphere 
they seem to be ultimately irreconcilable. It is against the back- 
ground of these two facts that the regrouping of the parties and 
the reshaping of their political philosophies for the struggles of 
this century must be viewed. 

In the campaign against political privilege the individualist 
doctrine of laissez-faire Liberalism was an admirable weapon, and 
in that cause the Liberal Party flourished. Yet with the advent of 
victory the party has succumbed. What other explanation of this 
dramatic political denouement can there be than that the social 
need which the party had expressed had now been satisfied, giving 
place to a new need for which the doctrines of Liberalism would 
not suffice? This new need is not far to seek. The people, their 
struggle against political privilege won, turned next to the com- 
plementary struggle against economic privilege. But the Liberal 
Party, that had drawn much of its strength from the political 
affinity of equality and liberty, and had won the former in the 
name of the latter, was inherently incapable of facing a situation in 
which they were incompatible. The trumpets of individual liberty 
might have caused the fall of the mighty walls of political monopoly, 
but it was soon apparent that they would echo in vain against the 
stronghold of economic monopoly. A new and more powerful 
weapon was needed; in Socialism it lay to hand. 

Socialism recognises the ultimate irreconcilability of liberty and 
equality in modern economic organisation and makes its choice, 
for equality. Further than this, if the sacrifice of economic liberty 
entails the sacrifice of political liberty as well, Socialism is pre- 
pared to accept this as well in the supreme cause of the abolition 
of economic privilege with all the misery and frustration of human 
life that it entails. Socialism is an authoritarian creed, and as 
such is diametrically opposed to the Liberal political Left of the 
nineteenth century. But it can offer precisely what Liberalism is 
incapable of offering—a lead in the new struggle against economic 
privilege which is to be the feature of the present century as the 
struggle for the extension of the franchise was the feature of the 
last. So the reversion to the title of the popular party passed to 
an organisation that offers to the electors economic equality at 
the expense of economic and ultimately of political liberty. The 
hard facts of the pre-war world lend attraction to the offer. 


The twentieth century has seen a radical alteration in the 
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political philosophy of the Left. The chances are that.it is soon to 
see the effects of equally radical changes in the ideas of the Right, 
The Conservative party has already declared itself as the champion 
of individual liberty; but the form that this championship wil] 
take is not yet apparent. So far two alternative lines of develop- 
ment have emerged. The first is an appeal to emotion, the second 
to reason. The emotional appeal attacks State control in any shape 
or form, and it generally runs something like this: “Have you 
fought this bitter war for freedom only to resign your personal 
freedom absolutely to a totalitarian State of your own creation? 
Have you not had a bellyful of orders, regulations and restrictions, 
most of them devised only for the amusement of their perpetrators? 
Do you want to have your entire existence, private as well as 
public, from the cradle to the grave ordered and controlled by the 
hordes of State bumbledom?” No one can doubt the power of 
this appeal, presented usually with eloquence and often with wit, 
to a naturally independent people chafing under the unnatural 
restrictions of five years of war. Yet can anyone of intellectual 
integrity maintain that it represents a serious contribution to 
political thought? 

The second alternative rejects this blind and _ indiscriminate 
opposition to control. It recognises the justice of the struggle 
against economic privilege, while clinging fast to the cause of indi- 
vidual liberty. It says, in effect, State control is not a good thing 
in and for itself, but a measure of such control is a manifest 
necessity to the modern nation. Private enterprise and public 
enterprise, freedom and control, each have their virtues and their 
drawbacks ; each has its own proper sphere of operation which we 
must determine in the light of experience. With good will on all 
sides and a readiness to give and take and to subordinate selfish 
interests to the common good a satisfactory solution can be achieved. 
The adherents of this second view are, in fact, appealing to the 
British and peculiarly Tory tradition of compromise in politics. 
But their polity suffers from the very fact that it is a compromise: 
for while compromise in matters of practice may be both laudable 
and expedient, compromise in matters of principle is fatal: and in 
this case it is not even necessary. 

These two lines of political thought have one thing in common. 
They have both taken over uncriticised from the Liberal movement 
its conception of the meaning of freedom. This Liberal conception 
is in its essence purely negative—a definition of freedom as the 
sheer absence of control, an assumption that freedom is always 
freedom from something or somebody. So far both wings of the 
Conservative Party seem to have taken it for granted that this is 
the only possible definition, and that freedom and control are abso- 
lutely and inevitably opposed. The result is that they have to 
choose between arbitrary opposition and dangerous compromise. 
The needs of a new age have outgrown the Liberal idea. For all 
too many of our people freedom from control has meant nothing 
more than freedom to be poor, to be workless, to live in discom- 
fort, insecurity, squalor. They have been free to vote, free to a 
remarkable degree from the interference of the State in their lives: 
yet their lives have been circumscribed and dictated from the moment 
of birth by economic necessity, and they have been condemned 
to a perpetual struggle against poverty and the threat of unemploy- 
ment. The truth is that to speak of freedom in such circum- 
stances is a travesty. Freedom for civilised man is not a mere 
negative, not just freedom from ; it is freedom to live as a member 
of an organised society, freedom to think, speak, work and worship 
and to develop his individual personality in conditions that befit 
the dignity and greatness of the human race. 


Who is the more truly free, the savage who obeys no law and 
knows neither security nor opportunity of self-development, or 
the citizen of an organised community who is controlled by law, 
but who gains thereby the right to live unmolested and the oppor- 
tunity to develop his natural talents? If, with the Liberals, we 
maintain that freedom is negative, we must answer “the savage.” 
But if we feel that such an answer is a denial of all significance 
in human life we must admit that true freedom is not negative, 
but positive, not the opposite of control but the purpose for which 
control exists. Freedom means nothing if it is not freedom to 
develop to the full the individual personality: man, as a social animal 
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can achieve this only in and through membership of a community, 
of an organised and controlled community. Control is part of the 
machinery of freedom and in the freedom of civilised man control 
is absorbed and transcended. 

So far the Conservative Party has shown no signs of working 
towards any such positive conception of freedom. Like the Socialist 
Party it accepts the apparent irreconcilability of freedom and 
equality, and with this acceptance it is compelled either to reject 
equality or compromise freedom. The country is unlikely, either 
by mood or experience, to accept the former: though the latter 
may provide temporary stability it involves a compromise of prin- 
ciple which will render it incapable of protracted resistance. The 
best hope of the Conservatives lies in the rejection of an outmoded 
conception of freedom, and the adoption of a new and positive 
conception of man’s freedom to develop his individual personality 
in and through his membership of an organised self-governing 
community, in which the purpose of State control and the guiding 
principle of its application is the achievement of true freedom. 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA 


By HONOR CROOME 

Ottawa 
T the recent launching of the largest warship ever built in 
Canada there appeared, among other notables, a small group 
of men with higher cheekbones and narrower mouths than the rest, 
who wore, in addition to the conventional attire of civilised Western 
man, towering head-dresses of eagle feathers. They were the chiefs 
of the Micmac tribe, the East Coast Indians of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, after whom the new Tribal Class destroyer 
was named. It is unlikely that English newspapers, in these paper- 
starved days, carried their pictures, which might have reminded 

their readers of a problem little recognised outside this Dominion. 

Yet of the 400,000 Redmen of the North American continent, 
some 120,000 live in Canada. They do not constitute a homogeneous 
nation ;ipdeed, they differ among themselves in language, in customs, 
and in abilities, as widely as a Tyneside shipwright from an 
Albanian mountaineer. At one extreme we see such groups as the 
Quebec Iroquois of Coughnawaga, famed for their skill and hardi- 
hood as structural steelworkers, who built not only the Quebec 
Bridge across their native St. Lawrence, but the Empire State 
Building of New York and the Golden Gate Bridge of San Fran- 
cisco. At the other are the Indians of the remote northern lands, 
whose way of life, since the white man came, has altered only by 
the use of an occasional steel knife. And between these are pros- 
perous or struggling groups of farmers and fishermen, trappers and 
hunters, living much as do their white competitors, smal] urban 
communities, and tiny groups of old people living on annuities and 
the sale of tourist novelties of birch-bark and leather. 

This is not a dying race. The first impact of white dominance 
was, of course, disastrous. European epidemics and European fire- 
water killed more than gun or tomahawk ; European settlers exter- 
minated the buffalo, fenced the prairies, and decimated fur-bearing 
game. Forty years ago there were in all Canada fewer than 100,000 
Indians of all tribes, and—allowing for improvement in registration 
—there had been no important increase in this figure up to 1925. 
Since then, however, the census records have shown a steady rise. 
In 1935 there were 112,500 Indians; in 1939, over 118,000—a natural 
rate of increase at least equal to that of Canada as a whole. The 
Canadian Indians appear, ethnologically speaking, to have turned 
the corner. 

This does not, of course, mean that their problems have been 
solved. They exemplify the usual conundrum posed by the con- 
tact of two utterly dissimilar ways of life ; tribal versus individualist, 
Static versus dynamic, primitive versus sophisticated. Such clashes 
may be resolved by the Herrenvolk way of extermination or sub- 
jection ; by the museum attitude of segregation and tutelage ; or by 
assimilation. Canada early outgrew the historically almost universal 
first phase, had already outgrown it, indeed, when the Indian wars 
were still raging south of the border. In 1860 the Indian Act, an 
Imperial enactment now: administered by the Dominion’s Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, established the Indians as protected minor wards 
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of the State, having special privileges and disabilities. An unen- 
franchised Indian does not vote ; does not pay direct taxes, Dominion’ 
or provincial ; cannot sell or mortgage his land ; cannot borrow from 
a bank or give a valid note of hand; may not buy or drink liquor 
and is subject to numbers of special regulations and minor pro- 
hibitions, all protective in intention. He benefits by certain treaty 
annuities from the Government and from special services, medical, 
educational and others. (In Quebec, up to this year, only the 
Indians had compulsory education.) Any Indian can become en- 
franchised if he so chooses, with little more trouble than is encoun- 
tered in getting a passport; he then loses both privileges and 
disabilities, beconiing a full Canadian citizen, and this process could 
theoretically continue until assimilation has become as complete 
as—say—that of the Celts in Great Britain. Enfranchisements, 
however, are actually few. Some red tape is involved ; surrender of 
communal rights and of the advantages of State relief, and liability 
to taxation, bulk larger to the average Indian than do the appurten- 
ances of citizenship. Individual Indians have had distinguished 
careers in the Army and the professions, but they remain excep- 
tional ; tribalism is still the rule. 

Indian relations are not perfect. The buffalo will never return 
to the plains nor the game to the denuded timber lands ; it is uphill 
work to turn the nomads of the north and west into settled agri- 
culturists and fur-farmers, and they do not all relish the change, 
however conscientiously aided by schools, experimental farms, 
advisers and Government supplies of seeds ‘and tools. In remote 
areas reservation boundaries have sometimes been vague, and a 
sense of injustice has followed their definition. The fishing Indians 
of the West have a well-founded grievance—the grievance of the 
small-scale man everywhere—against the big canning companies. 
In these war years, military authorities have requisitioned Indian 
lands, as they have done others, and the dispossessed Indians have 
inevitably accused the guardian Bureau of slackness in defence of 
their interests. Indians are subject to compulsory military service— 
since, though not Canadians, they remain subjects of the Crown— 
and this they regard as a grievance the more acute since their record 
of voluntary enlistment is above the Canadian average. The Indian, 
too, shares the grievance of poverty with his white neighbours ; 
the squalor of slums, the burden of depression or of a high cost of 
living, the scourge of prairie drought ; and his specific discontents, 
thus reinforced by those of the submerged tenth in general, are 
exacerbated by the feeling that among warring pressure-groups the 
voteless Indian is heavily handicapped. 

One can fairly say, however, that there is no race hatred in Canada 
between red and white, nothing corresponding to the American 
negro problem. There is resentment, but no more than arises 
between other components of the Canadian melting-pot. There is 
friction, but no more acute than that between other group interests 
in a world of imperfect social justice. There are shortcomings of 
administration, deficient educational, housing and medical services, 
as there are for many white communities in this unevenly developed 
land. But these are being gradually overcome. The Indian schools, 
even in wartime, are being improved (incidentally as much is spent 
on an Indian child, between seven and sixteen, as on an English 
elementary school child) the battle against tuberculosis is, however 
slowly, going forward, infant mortality is falling. The Indian, 
though voteless as a Canadian, is a democratically self-governing 
member of his tribe. The time may, perhaps, be approaching when 
the Indians of the settled lands at least, thus trained and educated, 
may be enfranchised en bloc, and the tribe may retain only that 
sentimental loyalty which unites a Scottish clan. 

Six years ago a distinguished Iroquois, broadcasting to the people 
of Canada, spoke thus: “That which has been is no more... . 
The dead ashes of the council-fire have long been scattered. .. . 
Your towns and skyscrapers stand where once our rude villages 
and cornfields stood. ... Because some cannot forget our ancient 
glories, their paths are not easy. They are as wanderers between 
two worlds, one lost, the other not yet ready to receive them... . 
You must accept us not as Indians but as Canadians, whose ideals 
are the same as*Vours—the building of a united Canada free from 
sectionalism and the prejudices of race and creed—a Canada founded 
on the British principles of truth, justice and loyalty.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS unable last week to contribute a Marginal Comment since 

I was stuck in Stockholm with no aeroplane to bring me back. 
I am glad of this*, since on re-reading the article which I had pre- 
pared but failed to send to London, it seems to me that I was too 
bemused and dazzled by the lights and friendships of Sweden to 
convey my impressions either in their right proportions or their 
correct order. After four years of total darkness it is confusing 
to find a city draped with necklaces of arc-lights, to watch a million 
windows blazing uncurtained in the night, or to be able from 
across the street to see into the bright recesses of some art-dealer’s 
shop, and to recognise a Boudin hanging on the wall, and a statue 
of Mirabeau against a piece of tapestry. Neutrality in such circum- 
stances does not suggest a legal status ; it represents a continuance 
of those amenities and delights which ended for us September, 
1939, and which we supposed, in ignorance, had passed for ever from 
Europe. I can understand that Sweden’s neighbours—the Danes, 
the Finns and the Norwegians, having suffered terribly from the 
war, should regard with envious anger the comforts which neutrality 
conveys. The spiritual arrogance engendered by the endurance cf 
great tribulation is apt to render one contemptuous of those who 
have escaped. The Swedes are not regarded by all their neighbours 
with that warmth of gratitude which they expect ; and even we in 
England, who have in comparison with occupied Europe experienced 
but slight vexations, are apt to misjudge Sweden, to think of her 
only in terms of iron ore and German troop trains, and to forget 
the skill, the humanity and the essential dignity that she has 
displayed. 

* * * * 

The Swedes are a proud people: immense orgeuil justifié. They 
did not strike me as being conceited. They are proud of their 
dramatic past ; they are proud of their present social system ; they 
look forward with pride to an orderly and prosperous future. They 
can claim with justice that in this difficult modern world they 
have managed to combine all that was most venerable in their 
ancient institutions with all that is most progressive in the realm 
of social advancement. They can claim that in their country there 
are no extremes of wealth or poverty, and that the poisons of class 
jealousy do not clog their veins. They are proud of the physical 
beauty of their men and women; of the roundest reddest babies 
that any country can boast; proud of their wonderful education 
and their interesting architecture; proud of their schools and 
hospitals, of their palaces and villas, of their music and gymnastics. 
And they are proud—with a defiant and sometimes a slightly 
wounded pride—of the fact that in the Second German War they 
have been able, in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, to main- 
tain their independence, their self-respect, and their high standard 
of living. Such pride is admirable, since it is based, not upon 
fiction, but upon facts. And behind it all there is a sense of 
responsibility ; a sense of opportunity; a sense that their sanity, 
their decent dealing, is proving, and will prove increasingly, of 
great value to a stricken world. The ideal of gentlemanly conduct 
is very operative in Sweden today. They ask for recognition and 
gratitude from nobody ; they feel responsible only to their own 
conscience ; and that conscience is vivid, realistic and humane. 

a * * * 


I was fortunate in the fact that my arrival in Sweden coincided 
with the exchange of British and German prisoners in the harbour 
of Gothenburg. Here was an overt demonstration of Swedish 
efficiency, here was an open and proclaimed act of helpfulness, 
which compensated for the fact that so many of their previous 
acts of humanity had been either unnoticed or unavowed. The 
Swedes are naturally disappointed that their fine contribution to 
the relief of starving women and children in Greece has attracted 
but slight attention either in Great Britain or in the United States. 
They are hurt that the Norwegians should not be more grateful 


** Other emotiorfs prevailed elsewhere.—Epb., The Spectator. 


for the unstinted assistance which Sweden has given to the men, 
women and children who have escaped across the border. They 
are aware that they will obtain but little credit from the fact that 
within the last few weeks they have been able to receive more 
than eighit thousand refugees from Denmark. In a country of only 
six millions such an invasion of refugees constitutes no easy social 
problem ; yet how different, both in spirit and in practice, has the 
attitude of the Swedish Government been in such matters from 
the gium selfishness of our own Home Office. This absence of 
gratitude, or even of ordinary human recognition, has thrown the 
Swedes back upon themselves. “We do not,” they say, “even 
care for recognition from an insane world. We are responsible 
to nothing except to our own ideals and traditions. We shall 
continue, within the limits of our strength, to remain neutral and 
to act impartially, with wisdom, generosity and intelligence, to all 
belligerents alike. It may be that when the war is over Europe 
will recognise the part which we have played. Sweden meanwhile 
is responsible to herself alone.” 
* * * * - 

I do not wish to suggest that this mood of slightly injured 
pride precludes the Swedish people from feeling ardent sympathies 
for those fellow Europeans who have suffered in the war. They 
are acutely sensitive to the fact that, compared with the sufferings 
of their immediate neighbours, their own ordeals have been slight 
indeed. They look for an early peace with a longing no less than 
ours, and with an optimism which fills the English visitor with 
astonishment. To us it seems that many weary months must pass, 
many new and hidden anxieties must be surmounted, before we 
can organise the overwhelming strength which alone can give us 
total victory. The Swedes do not share this gloomy anticipation. 
Many of them seem to have derived from their visits to Germany 
the impression that the German people. have lost faith in their 
leaders. It is said, mayeover, that whereas the old civil servants 
in Germany retain their reputation for high integrity, the corrup- 
tion among the Nazi officials and the S.S. is such as to discredit 
the whole Hitlerite régime. And if one questions their optumism 
they smile with inner assurance. “You do not know,” they say, 
“the condition of Germany today. We do.” And in truth the 
stories that one hears are strange indeed. 

. * * * 

The town of Helsingborg looks out across the sound to where 
the towers of Elsinore glisten in the autumn sun. Four ancient 
Junkers patrol the channel slowly, passing up and down is search 
of refugees and automatic mines. In the cemetery above the town 
are the graves of seven British airmen, their names and the words 
“Died for his country” painted upon neat white crosses. And a 
mile or so beyond lies the sanatorium of Ramlésa, which was being 
used as a clearing-station for Danish refugees. In the gallery 
which ran along the main building several Jewish families were 
waiting to have their names and occupations entered. upon the 
card-index. As we entered the gallery the policemen sprang to 
attention, and a spasm flashed into the faces of the refugees. I 
raised my voice and said something aloud in English. The refugees 
relaxed immediately and grinned slyly at each other, knowing that 
each for a horrible second had supposed that the Gestapo had 
come. Never until that moment had I realised the confidence, the 
relief, which a few words of the English language can inspire. And 
when, one by one, the refugees had registered their names, they 
passed out with their pathetic bundles in to the little park in which 
the other buildings were situated. Upon their faces was an expres- 
sion of numbed bewilderment; they smiled very vaguely at the 
brisk Swedish nurses who took them gaily in charge. Over there, 
across the water, glimmered the shores of Denmark, the most recent 
outpost of the New Order. I watched the refugees being distri- 
buted among the little houses in which they would be washed and 
clothed and fed. I felt glad that we were fighting this war. I felt 
glad that Sweden wasn’t. 
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** Panama Hattie’’ At the Piccadilly Theatre. 


Wuy some of my colleagues have so dispraised this new musical 
show at the Piccadilly Theatre surprises me, for it seems to me an 
excellent light entertainment. The music is not all up to Cole 
Porter’s remarkable best but it is better than that of the majority 
of musical plays, and there are at_least two excellent numbers, the 
song, “ I’ve Still Got My Health,” and the amusing quintet “ You 
Said It.” There is a thorough efficiency about the whole pro- 
duction which is pleasing and, indeed, one scene in which the 
three sailors (Jack Stanford, Max Wall and Richard Hearne) hide 
behind two spies and remove and replace pipe and cigarette, inter- 
posing their own arms and hands as they talk and gesticulate is 
one of the funniest and technically most brilliant pieces of comic 
pantomime I have seen for a long fime. 

Max Wall is a comic dancer of unusual merit. Richard Hearne’s 
acrobatics are an asset for a comedian who does not overstrain 
both himself and the audience in his efforts to be funny. Never- 
theless, both indulged in too many pointless and ugly contortions 
in the opening scenes. Claude Hulbert was really amusing as a 
butler and Bebe Daniels is a vivid leading lady. The effect of all 
of them, including the lively Frances Marsden, would be much 
improved by the removal of all the microphones from the stage. 
They are quite unnecessary and merely a bad habit in any theatre 
of reasonable size. JAMES REDFERN. 


SPECTATOR, 


THE CINEMA 
* Baltic Deputy.” At the Tatler.——*t Now Voyager.’’ At Warners. 


Fitm producers are rarely able to find serious drama in the domestic 
scene without calling in the aid of physical violence or amorous 
excess. Here are two films widely different in character which 
weave a Satisfying pattern from restrained emotions. Of the two 
I prefer the Soviet production because it has sought a relationship 
between the individual hearth and the striving of a whole people, 
a relationship lacking from Now Voyager, which matches intro- 
verted characters with an introverted theme. Yet both films are 
good and it would be churlish in complaining that Miss Bette Davis 
fails to mix comfortably with the great herd of mankind to lose 
sight of her otherwise flawless powers. Universality is not of the 
nature of her gift. 

Baltic Deputy breaks new ground for Soviet films, and in doing 
so strikes a new and unexpected vein of emotion. The story is of 
an aged university professor (the film is dedicated to Ka. Timiriazev) 
who, at the time of the revolution, decides to support the Bolsheviks, 
and in doing so loses the respect and friendship of his colleagues. 
From a heartbreaking loneliness in his profession grows a com- 
pensating feeling of deep comradeship with the struggling workers. 
The possibility of a strong bond between science and the people 
is presented by the film as something better than a cold slab of 
propaganda. The centre and symbol of the action is the scientist’s 
house with its library and laboratory, and during the course of the 
film we see it develop from a place of gay parties for an intellectual 
circle to a shelter from the revolutionary storm, where a Bolshevik 
leader from Siberia, a Red sailor and the lonely old professor can 
sit for a moment in silence and await the opening of the crucial 
battle for Leningrad. The anxiety of the professor about the 
publication of his new researches and the conflicting need to interpret 
to proletarian audiences in scientific terms the inevitable course of 
the revolution are resolved by brilliant acting and direction. Rarely 
on the screen has silence and quietness been so effectively used. 
There is a beautiful scene in which the professor opens the door of 
his laboratory and stands in the half-dark amongst his apparatus, 
and one does not need to be told that the outcast scientist is asking 
himself wigether he is to lose his work as well as his colleagues. 
There are touching domestic jokes about goloshes and shawls, and 
the sympathy and affection between the professor and his wife 
give life to the cataclysmic forces struggling in the starving and 
freezing city outside. I cannot remember the relationship between 
work and society having been tackled before on the screen unless 
the work has been conceived as something of heroic proportions. 
The ordinary man’s respect for his craft is commonly dismissed 
as a matter too humdrum for the screen, and Baltic Deputy is con- 
sequently a film which will arouse the interest of many people who 

most normal themes remote from their experience. 

Psychiatry has become a fashionable screen protagonist and 
Now Voyager incorporates two case-histories of mental unbalance 
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cured ostensibly in its name. Closer examination reveals, however, 
that Miss Bette Davis’s rehabilitation and that of the neurotic 
daughter of her maccessible lover are achieved by processes less 
new-fangled. The film might, in fact, with complete justice have 
been entitled Love Will Find a Way, for to enjoy it one’s approach 
should be sentimental rather than scientific. In this mood one will 
appreciate all its subtle evocations by sound and image. The quality 
of the film lies in its manner rather than its matter, and it revolves 


E32, 


about a surely contrdélled performance by Miss Davis, who has 


never acted better. There is now no actress on the screen who 
suggests such command of her medium, each glance, each sharp 
gesture, each bold stride appearing to have been carefully measured 
to the needs of the camera and the setting.: Yet this mechanical 
perfection is only a vehicle for emotional expression coyering an 
extremely wide range. The rest of the cast is good, and Mr. Paul 
Henreid has a sort of magnetic yet impassive appeal which is clearly 
destined to carry him far in a medium so addicted to the expression 
of emotional hunger inevitably frustrated ! Epcar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most important of October’s issues is the recording of 
Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat (Op. 97) by Solomon, Holst and Pini 
(H.M.V. C7588-92). It is the wonderful slow movement which 
makes this Trio remarkable, and these three admirable musicians 
make an excellent combination. Maggie Teyte is a singer always 
worth hearing both for her own sake and the fact that the songs 
she selects to sing usually have some real quality. This month she 
records Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle (H.M.V. DB6159). 
Chausson was an accomplished if not a very gifted composer, and 
this is a characteristic composition. Altogether superior in invention 
and vitality is Arne’s O Ravishing Delight, arranged by W. H. 
Cummings and sung by Isobel Baillie with Gerald Moore at the 
piano (H.M.V. DBz2121), a record which I warmly recommend as a 
really delightful example of eighteenth century English music. 
Lovers of Rachmaninov’s instrumental music may like to have two 
of his songs well sung by that good tenor, David Lloyd, When Night 
Descends and To the Children (Col. DB2124). 

The November issues are a more interesting lot, among them a fine 
recording of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 in FE major by Toscanini 
with the N.B.C. orchestra (H.M.V. DB 8957-9). Other orchestral 
items are “ Dances from Galanta ” composed for the 80th anniversary 
of the Budapesth Philharmonic Orchestra by the Hungarian Kodaly 
and played by the Boston Promenade Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler (C 3367-8). This is a disappointing work consisting largely 
of introductory flourishes which continue for a long time without 
ever leading to any musical matter of any importance. A superior 
and more enjoyable recording is Col. DX 1130, three dances from 
Smetana’s opera The Bartered Bride, played by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra conducted by Howard Barlow. 

Of the new vocal records there is one quite outstanding achieve- 
ment, which I strongly recommend to all readers. It is 
Col. DB 2125, a recording of a Red Army song and a Russian “ Song 
of the Fatherland,” in both English and Russian, by that superb bass 
Paul Robeson. The Red Army “ Song of the Plains,” arranged by 
Knipper, is a magnificent composition and it is sung “ straight” by 
a great artist. What this means will be appreciated by all who have 
suffered from most present-day vocalists, who have introduced film- 
production methods into their singing. Buy this record before it 
is unobtainable for you will never get tired of it. Not quite so good 
but yet far above the general level of song-recordings is 
Parl. R.O. 20525, Richard Tauber singing Schubert’s profoundly 
moving An die Musik and Der Post, both in English. On this 
occasion Tauber has remembered that he was once a serious singer 
and plays no tricks. W. j. T. 


FILIOQUE 


I KNEW that Christ on Calvary 
Redeemed my soul; but not until 
My own son died knew I that He 
Died also to redeem my will. 


All out they go, these lads who die— 
Nothing of self for self held back: 
“Come on, come on” to me they cry. 
“The fight is on: attack, attack! ” 
J.R C. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE COAL CRISIS 


Sir,—The article on “The Coal Crisis” in your issue of October 15th 
has much in it that is useful, but there are several statements with 
which those who understand the industry will disagree. There seems 
to be approval of the proposal that the output bonus should now be 
on the results of the pit, and not on the district. It is believed by 
the industry that, in many districts, such an arrangement will lead 
to friction and loss of output. Conditions vary so much from time 
to time that it is practically impossible to fix a standard for a single 
pit that will be such as to prevent bonuses being paid at times when 
there is no justification, and withheld from other pits although men 
work well. There is bound to be friction if men at one pit get higher 
wages through bonus payments than those at neighbouring pits who 
work well, but get no bonus, and it should be noted that the bonus 
may be as high as 2s. 6d. per shift. The position would be met to 
some extent if the payment depended on output per man shift, but 
tven with that arrangement, there would be ill feeling and friction. 

Reference is made to the causes of reduced production and stoppages. 
It should be emphasised that the older men are seldom to blame. 
These as a rule work well and steadily. The fault is with the younger 
men who cause most of the stoppages, no doubt partly because, on 
account of the very high wages being paid, they are content with less 
than they can earn. The impossibility of exercising reasonable discipline 
owing to unfortunate regulations imposed has much to do with the loss 
of output. It is a pity that the experience in Russia is not generally 
understood. There it has been acknowledged that discipline and an 
incentive to work by regulated payments are absolutely necessary for 
good production. The Essential Works Order has been harmful as 
it enables a man frequently to get payment when no work is done. 
Also the payment of a large proportion of the day’s wage, irrespective 
of whether work is done or not, is bad, in principle. 

There is much talk about mechanisation. The industry in most 
districts is already very fully mechanised, and coal owners have, in 
the past, been alive to what is being done in other countries. The 
introduction of machinery from America has been much spoken of. 
Experiments have been made in the past but without very satisfactory 
results, as the conditions are different. It is probable, however, that 
with the high wages ruling, there are collieries where, with adaptation 
to suit the conditions, American machinery may be introduced on a 
considerable scale. It will be a long time, however, before the intro- 
duction of such machinery can have much effect on the output. Un- 
fortunately it has been found necessary, in some cases, to abandon 
mechanical work, owing to the difficulty of carrying on such work 
satisfactorily, at the present time, owing to the interruption of work 
caused by the absenteeism of men, required to complete the necessary 
cycle of operations. 

The article states that there is no doubt that there has been a sense 
of grievance among the miners, “from the conviction that the industry 
has been mismanaged.” This grievance has been mainly, in the past, 
due to the alleged failure on the selling side to obtain high enough 
prices, to enable higher wages to be paid. Combination for selling, 
which came into operation some years ago, has largely taken away any 
ground that there has been for this complaint, although the consumer 
has suffered. As regards management of the collieries, the owners 
emphatically dispute that there has been mismanagement, and they 
don’t believe that the workmen are of this opinion. The charge of 
mismanagement has been made, largely, for political purposes, to force 
nationalisation. The public unfortunately do not realise the difference 
between a colliery and an ordinary factory, such as in the steel, 
engineering or textile industries. The conditions are not made, but are 
geological conditions, as encountered, and are constantly varying owing 
to faults in the strata, bad roofs, changes in the seams, &c. The men 
are scattered over large areas, and oversight is difficult. 

It is for this reason that the coal industry is perhaps the last industry 
that is suitable for Nationalisation. Some unification might be of 
advantage in some districts, but more for selling than for working, 
and the industry managed under a system of Nationalisation or under 
a Public Corporation would' never be satisfactory. There is no reason- 
able comparison, as regards management, between the coal industry and 
the Central Electricity Board or London Transport Service. The coal 
industry requires close personal supervision and this is best given by 
local management by those who have a personal interest, and who 
know the unfortunate financial results, which arise from mismanagement. 

I cannot, for obvious reasons, sign my own name, and, I am, yours 
faithfully, COALOWNER. 
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THE EDITOR 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


Sir,—-At the beginning of the last war an elderly lady with whom [ 
was taking tea introduced the subject of our Russian Allies, and declared 
her belief that the Russians were a quite uncivilised people without 
any aesthetic reactions whatsoever. “ Madam,” I replied, striking a 
Johnsonian attitude, “the history of Russian Art has been compressed, 
with some difficulty, into forty volumes.” 

I take it that the lady in question was fairly representative of the 
nation as a whole—apart from those who had nightly flocked to Drury 
Lane during the seasons of Russian Opera and Ballet in 1913 and 1914, 
Our national education in this matter should have begun with the Russian 
exhibits in the Great Exhibition of 1851 at which, among many objects 
of artistic interest, there were some paintings by Vereshchagin, the great 
artist and war-correspondent who was blown up, in the Petropavlovsk 
in Port Arthur, during the Russo-Japanese War. The exhibits in 
general were deemed worthy to be the subject of lengthy newspaper 
articles by Vladimir Stasov, one of the greatest of Russia’s writers on 
Music and Art. Baxter, the colour-printer, devoted a picture to this 
Russian Section in his well-known Great Exhibition series. There 
followed, after a very long interval, the post-Revolution exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries in 1917—organised by the late Lady Muriel Paget— 
at which I had the honour of lecturing on Russian music. Its catalogue, 
which contains a preface by John Galsworthy, reveals that a very 
considerable quantity of the pictures and varied objects exhibited were 
owned by people resident in England, including members of the Royal 
Family. It can hardly be doubted that were the valuable suggestion 
mooted by your correspondent M. E. Wood carried into effect many of 
these could be re-assembled as a nucleus, and it is not unlikely that 
sufficient examples of quite modern Russian Art could be found in this 
country to give a pretty good idea of what the U.S.S.R. is doing in 
this field. . 

In Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion we witness Caesar so 
overcome by the strength and prowess displayed in the arena by a 
Christian martyr that he orders his army to become Christians without 
delay. An exhibition such as is suggested might enable us to discover 
the secret of Soviet Russia’s success in creating not only its magnificent 
armies but a quality of citizenship which appears to be a model to the 
rest of the world. By such means we might dispel the last fragments 
of that “ bogy of Bolshevism ” with which we are still being threatened, 
not only by the egregious Goebbels but by a certain number of folk 
within our own shores.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gateways, Henley-on-Thames. M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. 


S1r,—The letters appearing in The Spectator on the above subject prompt 

me to remind your readers that organisations for the proposed “ cultural ” 

exchanges exist both in this country and in Russia. With some experience, 

I would issue a word of warning against “international sport,” which is 

likely to prove disappointing.—I am, Sir, yours truly, C. E. D. B. 
Home Forces. 


THE PERSUASIVE VOICE 


Sm,—Your reviewer of Mr. Thompson’s Voice of Civilisation: An 
Enquiry into Advertising ends his notice, “We can be grateful that 
Britain has not reached such heights of advertising as the United States, 
and that the B.B.C. has not succumbed to the appeal of this glorified 
racket.” It is hard to understand this generally accepted complacency 
with regard to advertising in this country. In the September number of 
the Reader’s Digest I read with astonishment an article on “Fact and 
Fancy in Dentifrice Ads.” It appears that the American public is 


protected against falsification in advertising by the U.S. Federal Trade- 


Commission, which can issue “cease-and-desist” orders to offending 
advertisers. My astonishment was that such an article shoul@ have been 
allowed to circulate at all in this country, where the fraudulent advertiser 
(and his name is Legion) is said to be protected by the trade libel laws. 
The “Pink Tooth Brush” campaign, for instance, has been stopped in 
the U.S. as an advertising scare ramp; but there is nothing to stop it 
here. Not only is scare advertising protected by law, but the daily (and 
provincial weekly) Press benefits to such an extent from advertising 
which is wholly undesirable (dubious alcoholic preparations, q 

remedies, &c.) that it will never publish any comment on the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Also-during wartime there is a spate of unnecessary 
advertisements at the public expense. I do not mean the informative 
admonishments of the various wartime Ministries, but the advertisements 
of unobtainable pre-war goods obviously inserted at the expense of 
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. name before the public. Would it not be an excellent thing if the Home 


“ 


Office had a branch empowered to issue, “ cease-and-desist” orders to 
untruthful, fraudulent, and undesirable advertisers? 

As regards the B.B.C., it seems to me to have developed a brand of 
advertising which is positively nauseous. Listen to the bumptious dance 
band leaders and their so-called “boys.” How often they come with 
apparent_reluctance “to the mike” to bid us a condescending “ Good- 
night” and tell us when they are on the air again. Listen to their 
fatuous introductions: “Listeners will be glad to hear that our guest 
artist tonight is none other than that captivating—soul-stirring—world- 
renowned—stupendous favourite—Ken Bloggs! ” Then there are groups 
of singers who, in the guise of a “ signature tune ” sing’ about themselves 
and their accomplishments over and over again. Performers should not 
be allowed to take advantage of the privilege of going on the air to blow 
their own trumpets at every turn.—Your obedient servant, 

2 Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W. 19. H. P. Garwoop, 


“ PADRE’S HOUR” 


Sir,—I should like to endorse all that George Burgess said in your issue 
of November §th, and to add that during the two years I served in the 
Army in this country I came across only one chaplain who seemed to 
have the Jeast influence over the men in the battalion under his care. 
He was a distinguished and very gallant soldier. 

During the three months which I spent in hospital prior to my dis- 
charge I was only once visited by a Church of England padre. On this 
occasion an acting Chaplain to the Forces gave the Easter Communion 
two days late. To my certain knowledge, the Senior Chaplain to the 
Forces tonk the Good Friday and Easter services at the local parish 
church for the townspeople. As Mr. Burgess said, church parade was 
regarded as an imposition, which is understandable, since never once in 
six months did the Senior Chaplain take the service following the parade 
—it fell to the civilian acting chaplain, with a parish of his own and no 
special regard for the Army, to deputise for him. 

Quite obviously, insufficient care is taken in appointing these men 
whose influence should be for the good of all those in their charge. None 
can dispute the need for suitable chaplains for our men abroad, but it 
would appear that there is a tendency to forget that the Home Army 
must be spiritually, as well as physically, equipped for service overseas, 
which will assuredly call forth the utmost effort from every fighting 
man.—Yours, &c., E. Latrp-CLowEs. 

London, 


Sir,—Mr. Burgess asks us to learn a few lessons from the men of the 
Red Army, “who are putting up a great fight without church parades.” 
We can indeed learn many things from them. A letter from Geneva, 
quoted in Sobornost (June, 1942), contained the following information: 
“In some prison camps for soldiers of the Red Army in Germany 
the Orthodox Eucharist was celebrated. The majority of the men 
were young, they had ail passed through anti-religious instruction, 
first at school, then in the army; no one knew what their reaction 
to the service would be. Nevertheless, a large number of them 
came to the service and received communion. In one camp there 
were 900 communicants, in another 500.” 

If, therefore, the Red Army does not have church parades, let it not 
be thought its fighting men have no desire for religion. Most of us 
would be with Mr. Burgess if he means we should abolish compulsory 
services in order to gain greater reality in our soldiers’ worship. But 
from the tone of his letter it is hard to think that is his meaning.—Yours 
faithfully, L. B. Towner. 

Shottermill Vicarage, Haslemere, Surrey. 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION 


Sir,—Paragraph 45 of the White Paper states that “the divided responsi- 
bilities of this system of dual control have given rise to endless com- 
plications in administration, which retard educational progress, engender 
friction, and consume time and energies which could be spent to much 
better purpose.” 

Mr. S. A. Laverty, hon. secretary of the Catholic Parents’ and Electors’ 
Association (Leeds), holds that the only bad “dual system” is where 
there is conflict between the two great influences in the formation of 
the child—the home and the school. To avoid that conflict, Mr. Laverty 
claims that Catholic schools, staffed by Catholic teachers, for Catholic 
children, should be provided by the State, free of cost to the Catholics. 

As there are some half-dozen other denominations which would be 
justified in making the same claim, Mr. Laverty must see that such a 
claim to purely sectarian teaching at the expense of the State is quite 
impracticable. 

The White Paper suggests an alternative in the form of an agreed 
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syllabus, with competent teachers to give instruction under such syllabus. 
That is the true solution of the denominational difficulty; and if the 
leaders of the Churches cannot now agree upon such a syllabus the 
children will suffer from the differences snd disputes which will follow. 

If any of the denominations desire to add to such instruction purely 
sectarian teaching, that surely is the duty of the Churches and the 
parents, and not the function of the day-schools. 

Moreover, on the basis of an agreed syllabus, the dual system of con- 
trol could be dispensed with ;) and the Churches would be saved the 
heavy expenditure on repairs and annual cost. Single control of the 
schools is the fundamental necessity for achieving educational progress.— 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 


Sir,—A great deal of controversy has arisen because the White Paper 
has been misunderstood. May I draw attention to the following state- 
ment made on November sth by Mr. R. A. Butler, President of the 
Board of Education? 

“The term ‘50 per cent.’ which had been used in the White 
Paper did not mean that denominations desiring complete liberty” 
for their schools would have to find half of all the expenses. The 
50 per cent. referred to expenditure which religious bodies cr 
societies would need to incur to improve the fabric of the schools 
and bring them up to standard.” 

—Yours faithfully, 
31 First Avenue, Charmandean, Worthing. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article on the above subject by 
Lieut.-Col. C. Waley Cohen, in The Spectator of October 29th, in which 
he makes some useful and practical suggestions for facilitating further 
extension of the electricity supply service into rural areas. I am sure 
that Col. Cohen will agree that the capital costs which he quoted are 
not the whole story as regards rural electrification. What must be borne 
in mind is that in the rural areas there are (a) fewer premises per mile 
of transmission and distribution lines, (b) fewer large premises (particularly 
shops), and (c) fewer works and factories; that is to say, in the rural 
areas there is far less potential business, to meet the charges on the 
tranmission and distribution capital, and the operating expenses, than 
in the large cities. 

Taking the four large cities and four rural areas quoted by the author, 
the published densities of population per square mile of electricity supply 
territory were (a) Large cities: Birmingham 5,888, Glasgow 37,000, 
Manchester 15,000, Sheffield 7,480 ; (b) Rural areas: Dumfries 51, East 
Anglia 114, Mid-Lincs 108, Wessex 163. The average units taken per 
consumer including power, shops, offices, domestic, &c., were (a) Large 
cities: Birmingham 3,090, Glasgow 2,406, Manchester 3,025, Sheffield 
3.470; (b) Rural areas: Dumfries 1,058, East Anglia 663, Mid-Lincs 
1,589, Wessex 1,000. 

Apart from the above aspects, electricity undertakers responsible for 
rural development usually have to pay more for the energy they purchase 
in bulk from the Central Electricity Board than the large cities have 
to pay. Also it is obviously more expensive to maintain an overhead 
system spread over thousands of square miles of rural territory, than a 
typical underground system contained within the compass of a city and 
its suburbs, particularly having regard to the greater risks of damage 
by storm and other risks to which overhead transmission systems are 
exposed. The large amount of rural electricity supply development so 
far achieved has been carried out against handicaps which are unknown in 
city electricity supply development, and practical suggestions such as 
those made by Lieut.-Col. Cohen, for facilitating further extension of 
rural electricity supply, are very opportune and welcome.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. Towers. 

30 Gillingham Street, London, S.W. 1. 


MARY COLERIDGE 


S1r,—We are indebted to Mrs. Battiscombe for her very interesting Life 
of Charlotte M. Yonge (lately reviewed in The Spectator) with its full 
and discriminating estimate of the novels and of the social and religious 
atmosphere of the time. That most of Miss Yonge’s letters and records 
were destroyed must have greatly complicated the biographer’s task and 
this no doubt accounts for some confusion of fact on pages 109, I10, 133. 
The author describes “ Mary Coleridge” (“ Mary E. Coleridge” in the 
index) as an early friend of Miss Yonge in correspondence with her as 
far back as 1850, and as an invalid unable to mix in literary society. 
She then becomes—on the same page—one of “the younger generation” 
and the author of a successful novel, The King with Two Faces (pub. 
1897). This is obviously a composite figure and a singularly inappropriate 
description of the novelist Mary Elizabeth Coleridge, who, born in 1861, 
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was no invalid but the delight of a large and varied circle, the intimate 
friend of poets—Bridges, Canon Dixon, W. Cory, Newbolt, de la Mare— 
and herself a poet with her own now acknowledged right to a place 
on the bookshelf and in English anthologies. 

Robert Bridges in the Cornhill after her death writes: “I have seen it 
asserted that of all her distinguished family Mary Elizabeth was the 
one alone who inherited any share of the magic faculty which fruited 
in Christabel and The Ancient Mariner, nor is the contention absurd.” 
The correspondent of whom Mrs. Battiscombe found traces among Miss 
Yonge’s surviving papers would presumably be Mary, daughter of Judge 
Coleridge (1790-1876) and sister of the well-known Chief Justice of that 
name.—Yours faithfully, ELEANOR CECIL. 

Chelwood Gate, Hayward’s Heath. 


LATIN AND NORSE WORDS 


Sir,—In his Marginal Comment Mr. Harold Nicolson writes that he has 
met no philologist who had been able to explain why Old English 
borrowed so comparatively few Latin words. The explanation, is, how- 
ever, not very complicated, and there is, as far as I know, no serious 
difference of opinion between students of linguistics here and abroad in 
the matter. It is a well-known fact that people borrow very few words 
from the language of those whom they consider to be inferior, and that 
the process of borrowing requires intimate contact between two languages 
with a certain number of bilingual speakers. 

When the Anglo-Saxons and the Jutes conquered Britain there were 
hardly any Romans left. The invaders shunned the romanised towns 
or what remained of them and slayed or enslaved the people of the Celtic 
countryside. The situation in Britain was quite different from that of 
romanised Gaul where two parallel societies arose, one Teutonic and one 
Roman. When so few Celtic words penetrated into English it was due 
to this social fact and not to any special debility of Celtic or vitality 
of English. When the Celts were the superior people, some hundreds of 
years earlier, the Teutonic peoples of Germany and Scandinavia adopted 
a number of Celtic words. 

The number of Danish words in English are not so very few. It 
is true that few appear in Old English, but when the old scribal tradition 
broke down after the conquest they appear in hundreds in the texts. 
Some of them were, by the way, not Danish, but Norwegian, as districts 
in the north-western parts of England, particularly Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Westmorland and Cumberland, were settled by Norwegians, not by 
Danes, as is known from history and clearly shown by the place names. 
The English linguist Professor Wyld says that during the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries Norse (that is Danish and Norwegian) appear in 
large numbers in texts from the north, and from the east Midlands. 
From there they penetrated into the speech of London and survive in 
standard English. Besides take mentioned by Mr. Nicolson one could 
quote such ordinary words as sky, fellow, knife, leg, window, egg, awe, 
ill, skirt, skin, root, get, sister, and even the pronouns they, their, them. 
These linguistic facts show that the English and the Danes and Nor- 
wegians lived together as one people. A. SOMMERFELT. 

Kingston House, Prince’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 


BASIC BALNIBARBIC 


Sir,—On the merits or defects of Basic English I have nothing to say ; 
but if we are seeking a universal language, would it not be wise to consult 
those who have already made experiments in that direction ? The people 
of Balnibarbi (one of the United Nations, I believe) have devised a simple 
plan. Since words only represent things, instead of memorising a vocabu- 
lary of 850 words, you carry with you a selection of 850 different things, 
to be produced as required. This saves breath and obviates all difficulties 
of spelling and pronunciation. How far it has succeeded in practice, I 
cannot myself say. My authority is that keen and intelligent observer, 
Capt. Lemuel Gulliver, who spent some time in Balnibarbi and speaks 
highly of the Academy of Lagado, where the scheme was elaborated.— 
Yours truly, J. H. Vince. 
Esp Hall, Ulpha, Cumberland. 


“THE OTHER UNIVERSITY ” 


Sir,—Your correspondent H. W. H. asks “ what University besides Oxford 
and Cambridge has residential colleges of the type of Trinity?” The 
answer is obvious to Durham men and those adequately informed upon 
University education. Durham has seven residential colleges (not reckon- 
ing the great King’s College in Newcastle) though of course they are 
not so large as those of our two southern Universities. I may add, 
however, that occasionally a Durham College has been known to beat 
a larger Cambridge College in boating contests.—Yours truly, 

“ DuNELM ” (MA, 1894). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


By the doorway the flowers of the guelder (Viburnum Fragrans) are sweet 
with a breath of spring that contrasts strangely with the most autumnal 
various toadstools that have appeared on the lawn. To drag in two more 
seasons the winter jasmine is out against the wall and a number of roses 
are in seductive bud and flower both in the rose garden and on the wall, 
where Mermaid is as irrepressible as the Poulsen polyanthuses. Few of 
us, perhaps, remember to have enjoyed such fine dishes of mushrooms 
in November, though floriferous Novembers are common enough ; and 
Martinmas frequently introduces a warm spell. The precocity of growth 
is a cause of some alarm in the vegetable garden. Those gardeners— 
and they are usually numerous—who insist on planting-out their spring 
cabbages before the recommended date find them already almost big 
enough to cut. What will be their winter fate if the time is bitter with 
frost? 


Deus Ex -Machina 


The public, under the influence of newspapers as different as the 
Countryman and the Daily Express, are a good deal worked up on the 
subject of the County Agricultural Committees, now endowed with most 
unpopular powers against which there is no appeal. Should they continue 
after the war? To express a purely personal view I feel about them as I 
felt originally about the League of Nations. It would have done 
incalculable good—and no harm—if its first concern had been such 
practical concerns as international hygiene, transport, labour, animal 
preservation and the rest. So with these County Agricultural Committees, 
Their help in providing labour and machines is and would always prove 
invaluable, just as the Russian collective farms have been saved by the 
motor supply depots scattered about the country. England would be 
less England if the smallholder or farmer were eliminated; but his 
economic value may largely depend on the use of machines which he 
cannot and ought not to buy. If the committees emphasised this side of 
their work before proceeding to exercise more political functions they 
might serve a natiorial purpose in keeping the land in good heart, as 
farmers say, and well drained. They might literally play the part of a 
deus ex machina, 


African Novelties 


Here is a postscript to letters previously quoted from a soldier naturalist 
in North Africa. “I had a grand walk along the river.. There was some 
good scrub thorn along the banks in which I saw a new sort of Babbler 
with a white head and a pretty pale yellow weaver. On sand banks were 
pelicans, hundreds of Marabou storks, Abdin’s stork, my old friend, the 
Skimmer, and one blacktailed godwit, which should have been nesting 
in Europe.” ‘This naturalist and others are adding a good deal to our 
knowledge both of species and of their migrations, for some of our moths 
as well as our birds have their other home in Africa. “Something new” 
comes out continually as of old. 


A Sleeping Attitude 


Here is a query that ought to be easily answered. Do birds sleep 
with the head “under” the wing? My experience for what it is worth 
is that they often tuck their heads well into the feathers of the wing 
but do not thrust it under the wing. However, other observers, including 
“B. B.,” equipped perhaps with a shrewder night vision, refer from time 
to time to the under-wing habit in various species, poultry for example, 
and swallows. Doubtless the species may vary in this regard as in others, 
but I should have said that most birds do not so completely cloak their 
heads, though it is not easy to see whether the head disappears into the 
feathers or behind the bone of the wing. 


In the Garden 


Most gardeners and all wise gardeners practise the habit of setting out 
young lettuces in frames or under cloches or out of doors to the end of 
enjoying them in the early spring. The danger is not that they are 
killed by cold but that they damp off. The most successful grower I 
know holds that lettuces resemble frame violets, which do best if water 
is wholly withheld. They enjoy a winter sleep that needs little fresh 
air and no water. A present absurdity in the garden is that marrows 
are still flowering and even setting fruit, and pumpkins ripening along 
with out-of-door tomatoes—in November! No gardener should omit to 
sow broad beans this month. The crop used to be thought a little bit 
of a gamble, but the cloche makes it a certainty. W. BEeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


‘*The Saint American ’’ 

John Woolman, Quaker. By Janet Whitney. (Harrap. 21s.) 

To tell the life of a saint worthily cannot be easy. Unless the 
biographer ‘understands from within his subject’s central preoccu- 
pation the narrative may easily become secularised and pointless, 
while, if there is that sharing of standpoint, the story will be in focus 
but it may pass into mere uncritical hagiography. Mrs. Whitney, 
having triumphantly avoided both dangers in her book on Elizabeth 
Fry, has now turned with like success to the most lovable of all 
Quaker saints, the American John Woolman. She has made admir- 
able use of every scrap of evidence, letters, notes and minutes and 
old account-books, as well as the labours of her predecessors on the 
subject, and has also, it must be confessed added a good deal of 
imaginative embroidery of her own. But then “fancy with fact 
is but one fact the more,” and in the result she has given a vivid 
and convincing picture of a vanished society, a piece of the American 
scene in the generation kefore Independence, when denizens by the 
Delaware still called theraselves Englishmen. And at the centre 
of the picture stands out unmistakably true to life a great and devout 
soul who was also a great lover of his fellowmen. 

The John Woolman of traditional record was a middle-class mid- 
eighteenth-century New Jersey Quaker, who in the intervals of 
following his trade of tailoring, paid frequent missionary visits to 
well-to-do friends in various States to persuade them of the wrong- 
fulness of owning or trading in slaves—being in fact perhaps the 
first open and avowed abolitionist ; who went on a mission of friend- 
ship at considerable personal risk among the Red Indians ; who 
wrote a Journal, a short religious autobiography of a rare and beauti- 
ful spiritual quality, as well as some essays in which the cause 
of the slave, of the poor, and of peace are pleaded with the most 
uncompromising earnestness but also with a winning gentleness 
and humility ; and who died while on a mission to the Quakers 
of England in 1772, not quite fifty-two years old. 

The man presented is not less the saint because he is shown to 
have had qualities which do not (unfortunately) always go with 
saintliness and which the tradition has tended to forget. For here 
we sce a signal tenderness of heart unweakened by any naiveté or 
bluntness of understanding. Woolman was exceptionally shrewd 
and sagacious, and had a notable capacity for business and ordinary 
human dealings. The working tailor could without doubt have 
become a prosperous merchant, but because he had been led to 
the conviction that the zeal after wealth is at the root of social 
injustice, slavery and war, he gave up his business just when its 
profits were increasing, to earn his humbler living from tailoring 
and from his few acres of farmland and orchard, in all the work 
of which he was an expert. Again, no reader of his fournal would 
suspect Woolman to have been a man peculiarly fond of company 
and widely valued for his good companionship; nor yet as the 
“Uncle Johnny” upon whose humour, as well as his kindness, his 
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young relatives could unfailingly count. But perhaps the most 
serious distortion in the traditional picture is that by which a man 
who had a warm and deeply-rooted affection for his family and 
friends and for the quiet routines of home life is represented as q 
restless peripatetic personage perpetually on the move. So far from 
“ spending most of his time as an itinerant preacher ” (as one account 
has it) Woolman in thirty-two years was only twenty-eight months 
away from home. His journeys, by horse or foot as well as his last 
across the ocean, were not those of a man with a predilection for 
travel but were only undertaken under a “ concern ”—that untrans- 
latable Quaker word—that would brook no denial. 

But with all this the original impression remains, enriched and 
not diminished. Here was religious genius issuing in practical 
humanitarian activity that had nothing abstract or sentimental about 
it but sprang in each case from the pressure of a concrete social 
or economic situation keenly discerned and wisely appraised. This 
pragmatic and empirical urgency in Woolman’s protests and testi- 
monies, “lived out in the common terms of human life,” which 
made his influence so lasting on those he met, commends his 


biographer’s designation of him as “ the saint American.” 
Joun W. Harvey. 


Responsible Husbandry 


mee yy to Death. By the Earl of Portsmouth. (Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d.) 

READERS of Famine in England will remember the Earl of Ports- 
mouth (then Viscount Lymington) as a forceful critic of English 
agriculture. If some of the lessons in that outspoken book had 
been taken to heart and acted upon, we should not have found our- 
selves, with the fall of France, as unprepared as we were to sustain 
the rigours of a fortress economy. In his newest book, which is 
equally outspoken, Lord Portsmouth enlarges upon his previous 
theme of a more or less self-sufficient England, and attempts an 
analysis of our present unsoundness and of the means whereby we 
may be medicined back to health. If suffering can teach us any- 
thing, it may be that this time his words will be more seriously 
heeded. 

It is his contention that “the fundamental history of civilisation 
is the history of the soil.” Something of our ills today therefore 
is to be traced to a diseased agriculture or, shall we say, to the pre- 
war tendency in this country to consider food-production as “a 
mere department of shopkeeping and to think of it in the terms 
of urban eccnomy.” But in truth the land is a national responsi- 
bility, since upon its proper use depends, directly, the physical 
health of the people and, indirectly, their spiritual health also. The 
proper use of the land, however, entails in man a severe respon- 
sibility, and the question is whether, under existing conditions, such 
a responsibility can reasonably be expected. 

“In country after country the farmers’ indebtedness is greater 
than his capital assets. Poor reward on the land and the greater 
attractions of urban life have drained the land of its proper guar- 
dians and cultivators, so that they, who are too few, have been forced 
to do too much with too little. Nor is there any prospect that this 
war can possibly improve matters while the financial system continues, 
Indeed, it is certain to extend the destruction.” 

The farmer who, like the fisherman and the Merchant Service, “ has 
made life in the midst of destruction ” is therefore justified in his 
mistrust of any Parliamentary promise that English agriculture will 
be given its just place after the war. 

What, then, is the remedy? Alternative to Death covers so wide 
a ground that it is impossible in a short review to survey more than 
a small parcel of it. Lord Portsmouth pins his faith on the main- 
tenance of continuity and of quality. He would have all land held 
under the Crown “in perpetuity with the penalty of forfeiture for 
misuse.” And to maintain quality he would preserve the blood and 
character of those Anglo-Saxon-Celtic types which are the basis 
of our breed. 

“We have had the virtue to create no mean, ignoble empire ; 0 
build fine churches linking life to homely spiritual aspirations, and 
fair, kindly homes linking men to the fields from which they rose; 
to make the finest quality of goods; to grow the best crops and 
stock ; to write as noble a literature, and to produce as rugged, kindly 
and lovable a character as any nation in the Western world.” 

But blood is not enough, and so “men must fit themselves by 
learning the right way to carry the burden of the privileges which 
they expect in due course to assume.” In other words, apprentice- 
ship, which has fallen out of modern life altogether, must be 
restored—both for master and man. And side by side with this 
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SOME 


by ROGER GRINSTEAD. 7s. 6d. net. 

Life in a training battalion of the Guards seen from the 
point of view of the ranks. A remarkable picture by a new 
writer of a purely masculine world, smelling of sweat, sounding 
with slang, in which the weak suffer and the strong become the 
toughest soldiers in the world. 


HEINE’S SELECTED PROSE 
New English translation by E. B. ASHTON. Edited 
by HERMANN ‘KESTEN. Introduction by LOUIS 

UNTERMEYER. 346 pages. 15s. net. 

The highest credit is due to the editor, to the translator who 

has transformed some of the best German ever written into 


beautiful English, and to the publishers who have made these 
masterpieces available.”—Michael Foot, in Evening Standard. 
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there should go an adequate opportunity for the worker to rise to 
ownership. “The aim,” says Lord Portsmouth, “should be to 
spread a stake in the land as widely as possible throughout the 
nation”; but for its continuity peasant-ownership “ must depend in 
part on being balanced by the presence of aristocratic leadership 
and co-ordination.” 

Inevitably such a constructive book as this invites opposition. 
Land-tenure, decentralisation, the future of the big houses, a 
maximum size for cities, local government—all these are thorny 
questions, and Lord Portsmouth has emphatic views on all of them. 
But whatever opposition there may be in regard to particularities, 
his general contention can scarcely be denied. We need, he says, 
“to strike our roots back into the ground and into our own localities 
at a time when every tendency is to make us fluid and volatile.” 
And his book is a serious and practical guide as to one way in which 
this may be achieved, C, Henry WARREN. 


Britain and the Far East 


British Economic Interests in the Far East. By E. M. Gull. 
ford University Press. 16s.) 

WHEN the Japanese invaded China in 1937 it was a fair guess that 
an international Far Eastern settlement would be attempted once 
the hostilities ceased. Th- Institute of Pacific Relations—with even 
greater prescience than was realised at the time—set about to 
produce a series of regional studies in anticipation of the event ; Mr. 
Gull’s book is one of British (Chatham House) contributions. It 
provides “an economic background to. British Far Eastern policy,” 
and is, it may be noted, to be followed shortly by a parallel study 
from the political angle. The book’s full value will be realised when 
we come to clean up the mess which Japan has created in the 
Pacific ; in the meantime, it will help to supply an answer to such 
“realists *” as may ask what precisely we shall be fighting for once 
Germany is beaten. 

Mr. Gull’s method is to describe Great Britain’s economic con- 
tacts with the Far East—including China, Japan, Malaya, Burma 
and Siam, ‘and to a smaller extent other Far Eastern countries— 
from the seventeenth century onwards, paying special attention to 
the birth, growth and progressive collapse since 1937 of what is 
comprehensively called “the Treaty Port System” in China with 
its concomitants, free trade and the “Open Door.” He also, but 
all too briefly, measures our interests in the Far East against our 
interests in other sections of the globe, showing, for instance, that 
in the last “normal” year, 1936, Great Britain’s exports to the 
Far East were of the same order as our exports to Canada. 

A mere historical review would, in present circumstances, be of 
small practical interest, and the real value of the book lies in its 
keen analysis of the motives and policies which have shaped our 
dealings with China and the other countries concerned, and in the 
author’s views about their influence on the future, when we shall 
need, as Lord Astor says in the Preface, “an imaginative apprecia- 
tion of the new circumstances.” The author’s main theme is that 
our policy has run in a circle. Starting in the mercantilist days 
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of the East India Company with a rigid national and domestic 
system of monopoly and control, we changed over for the best part 
of a century to an essentially liberal system involving “ equal 
opportunity ” and the “Open Door,” only to swing back in the 
past decade towards economic nationalism in the form of Imperial 
preference and colonial tariffs and quotas. The consequences went 
much deeper than anyone could see at the time; if Mr. Gull js 
correct in believing that our restrictive measures were an appreciable 
factor in launching the Japanese on their career of aggression in 
China, leading on in due course to the present Pacific war. 

Mr Gull is well qualified for his task, having served in the 
Chinese Customs, as secretary to the Shanghai British Chamber 
of Commerce and later to the China Association in London. That 
his heart is in his subject is clear from his power of infusing life 
into bones which are by nature dry. Some readers may think that 
his enthusiasm has led him a little unnecessarily far down certain 
side-paths, as when, for instance, the subject of “ profit motive” 
after the war merges into a detailed discussion of land development 
rights and the Uthwatt Report! The book is blessed with an 
excellent index. G. E. Hupparp. 


Uneasy Companions 


South Lodge: Reminiscences of Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford, 
&c. By Douglas Goldring. (Consiable. 15s.) 


Mr. GOLpDRING has built up an illuminating picture of the life of 
the pre-1914 Intelligentsia round South Lodge, the semi-detached villa 
on Campden Hill (No. 2, The Pines, was semi-detached, too), where 
Violet Hunt came out in literary society at pre-Raphaelite children’s 
parties, took over in her own right the At Homes of her novelist- 
mother, held on to them with Ford established, somewhat equivo- 
cally, as host, and lingered on in their memory when there was 
only the clutter of pre-Raphaelite furniture and pictures left that 
Ford had brought with him from his inheritance. But when he 
comes to the life-stories of the protagonists, the portraits are more 
incomplete than the excuse of being reminiscences will excuse: if, 
as he admits, he was too wrapped up in his own youthful affairs 
to notice what was going on in the halcyon days of the English 
Review, he might have quoted more about them from The Flurried 
Years. For Violet Hunt’s accounts of how she and Ford ran the 
paper explain to a large extent how they came to fall in love and 
to put up with as much from each other and for as long as they did, 
and there is more to the book than the self-pity and that hiatus 
bridged with fog that covers the period of Ford’s German domicile 
to qualify for a sort of Westphalian-Reno divorce. Nor to see Ford 
in the round—or to understand him at all—is it possible to ignore 
the period of his rehabilitation after the war when he was for once 
lucky enough in love to secure exactly the transfusion of youthful 
and undisillusioned confidence in life he needed from the gitl, 
shy, unsophisticated, “ colonial,” who was to grow into a woman 
with the rare gift of being able to make a clean ending. Mr. 
Goldring brings in the pigs at the Sussex cottage, but leaves out 
Stella Bowen and so loses the priccless opportunity of drawing a 
comparison between The Flurried Years and Drawn From the Life.’ 

Ford’s wozk can take care of itself, as was shown by the reception 
accorded in 1938 to Mightier Than the Sword. A collection of 
anecdotes of the pre-Raphaelites largely re-written from his earlier 
Ancient Lights, the book was well advertised by the publisher with 
whom a younger writer and admirer had persuaded him to allow 
himself to be put in touch, and was spaciously and appreciatively 
reviewed. His life could be written from many angles, for i 
presents a fascinating study in contradictions—of which the mixture’ 
in him of Bohemian and Aristocrat becomes simplicity itself it 
comparison with his relationship with women. It did not qualify) 
Violet Hunt to hold him that she had translated the Memoirs off 
Casanova (a measure of how “ advanced ” she was in 1903), largely 
because he was not a Casanova, for all his need of women and his, 
attraction for them. In fact, he needed them too much and always! 
allowed himself to become too dependent on one at a time instead: 
of knowing, like Casanova, how to take what he wanted, take it 
and leave it, and so cause much less trouble and unhappiness all 
round in the long run. 

In other respects he had humanity and quick reactions to suffering 
or unkindness, and his analysis of the German character in When. 
Blood Is Their Argument is a brilliant piece of writing and expos 
tion that could well do with re-issuing today. The sketch of Mary 
Butts, appended by a somewhat frail life-line to Ford’s period as @) 
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STEADY PROGRESS 
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cher maitre in Montmartre, is so charmingly and vividly executed 
that one could wish it were full-length: it provides in contrast with 
Ford and Violet Hunt an interesting example of how a life full of 
external excitements can be psychologically plain-sailing. 

R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 


Africa Into Europe 


Birth of an Army. By A. B. Austin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


ANYONE who attentively reads this book will come to the conclusion 
that Mr. A. B. Austin is a journalist who can ill be spared, but that 
he has left in it a not unworthy monument. For with one slight 
lapse, in his comments on the official attitude at Algiers, his writing 
is objective, sensitive and satisfying. He sets out to show “how a 
European-trained, battle-worthy British and American army was 
born of the failure of the first rush for Tunis and Bizerta” in those 
first few weeks of the campaign. He seems to have contrived to be 
in the thick of what was most interesting and important throughout ; 
and in the end he found himself committed to describing also the 
“death” of a great European army—the German and Italian. 

His narrative is inevitably hemmed in by the hills with which it 
began and ended ; and the measure of the army’s progress is shown 
by the method in which the attacks at the beginning and the end 
were carried out. But, in describing each incident, he writes at 
once so simply and so vividly that he furnishes the raw material of 
history. In reading his various accounts, moreover, one gathers the 
impression that he rarely misses anything of interest. He is per- 
petually conscious of the tramp of earlier armies and the achievement 
of older civilisations. One sees through his eyes the sights of the 
changing season in what he suggests is not a strip of Africa, but an 
appendix of Europe, the warm, coloured Europe that many people 
love. 

He can record without patronage the uncounted heroism of the 
men, British and American, out of which the Army grew ; and he 
can suggest criticism without giving the impression that the mistakes 
were simple and patently avoidable. He sets down numerous con- 
versations that were worth the record, and his pages are salted with 
the inimitable, and almost incommunicable, humour of his race. One 
is tempted to document each point with quotation, and this at least 
may be given: 

“Other amusements the pilots invented for themselves. One was 
the formation, by a fighter squadron famous in the Battle of Britain, 
of an association for the prevention of enthusiasm. To be a member 
you had to have flown more than a hundred and fifty hours in North 
Africa. The conditions of membership were that you must not show 
“ any enthusiasm at all. If you were asked to go on an extra sweep, 
you would say wearily, ‘Yes, I'll go if there’s no one else.’ 
Solemnly the association’s members, each of whom would have been 
annoyed if he missed a chance of shooting down a German ’plane, 
met to discuss not flying.” 

How can a foreigner be expected to understand that sort of thing ? 
And yet, in the end, perhaps they would not find it much more 
incredible than the attempt of a few battalions, with hardly any equip- 
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ment and hundreds of miles from any base, to take Tunis in the 
first days of the campaign. Or the bluff that turned a critical situa- 
tion in the Kasserine valley ; or the hand-to-mouth existence in 
which the troops graduated. It is the simplicity, modesty, integrity 
and imagination with which this story is told that commend it to 
me as the best piece of war correspondence I have encountered. 


STRATEGICUS. 
Fiction 
The Mighty Years. By Iris Morley. (Peter Davies. 10s. 5d.) 
Alone We Embark. By Moura Laverty. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


In that large, semi-educated stratum of English society which calls 
itself “ educated ”"—which means you and me, dear reader, and Miss 
Jones, B.A., and Mr. Brown, B.Sc.—one.finds a very great number 
of people who take some pride in their inability to read novels, 
Novelists know well the modest smirk with which these choosey 
ones deprecate their peculiar fastidiousness ; and—all but the smirk— 
they understand it perfectly ; since no one can read everything, and 
this is a free country. But if one ever bothers to examine why it is 
so, the most likely reason elicited is that “a novel isn’t real—now 
is it?” A moronic comment which reveals the level of our education, 
and suggests that its maker’s habitual reading is confined to a few 
lines of some morning paper, and back numbers of The Autocar. 
But, of course, this elementary ignorance of what the art of writing, 
and therefore any art, is, grades up very often into articulate 
snobberies—and in recent years one of the most developed of these 
has been against the historical novel. I am prone to this snobbery 
myself, and I recognise that my limitation is not unrelated to the 
idiocy of the “it isn’t real” school. For it is a very odd thing that 
perfectly ordinary persons, not historians or period-specialists of any 
kind—but then historical novels are not written for historians— 
incline most obstinately to think that their own dim conceptions of 
historical personages are true ; and that all other dreamers over the 
past, however long and lovingly they may have steeped their imagina- 
tions in its records, can only arrive at impressions which are fanciful, 
inaccurate and misleading. Even if this were so, it would still be 
silly as an objection to a novel, which, historical or not, is presented 
as a piece of art, an expression of relationship between an artist and 
something which he has observed in particular, personal excitement. 
Whether or not it is what people think they mean by “ real ” hardly 
matters at all—though you won’t get the average novel-reader to 
admit this easily. They accept the author’s absolute rights over Clara 
Middleton or Miss Bates because, when all’s said, they have to ; but 
they happen to know a thing or two, you see, about Diane de Poitiers 
or Robert E. Lee—so it is no good your trying to fool them. A little 
irrelevant learning (sic) makes critics, irrelevantly, of us all. 

Miss Iris Morley, author of The Mighty Years, must forgive such 
preamble to the simple statement that this reviewer has enjoyed her 
new historical novel immensely. It covers the years between 1677 
and 1702 in English history—that is, it runs from Charles II’s 
bestowal of the hand of his niece, Mary Stuart, upon the Prince of 
Orange to the last lonely months of the reign of William III and 
the opening of the War of The Spanish Succession. The story 
moves from Richmond Park to The Hague and the Palace of Het Loo, 
and back to Whitehall, Hampton Court and Kensington Palace. It 
makes free, bold hazard with the emotions and private reflections of 
its personages—and I for one had no idea that Mary II of England 
was such a touching, complicated creature as here she seems; if 
paints in scenery, décor, clothes and period habits with a lavish, even 
an excessive, grace ; it invents a not altogether acceptable personality 
for Elizabeth Villiers, William’s shadowy mistress, who emerges oddly 
disguised as an intellectual knockabout lady from the cocktail parties 
of our last pre-war decade, a thinking reed or thinking rake ; it takes 
indeed every liberty it chooses, and it might be very annoying with 
its easy assertiveness—some may find it so. But I did not; on the 
contrary, I enjoyed it with gratitude, was persuaded and lured by the 
intelligence of the author, and by the sobriety of argument under- 
lying all the picturesqueness. One feels that this writer really does 
know the ground she builds on, and is therefore entitled to adorn 
and enjoy her graceful edifice, which celebrates sympathetically and, 
on the whole, with a just restraint, the gifts of good taste and decency 
which William and Mary brought to the bedraggled English Court. 

Alone We Embark is disappointing to an admirer of Mrs. Laverty’s 
Never No More. The latter was a collection of reminiscences of 
Irish village life, loosely autobiographical, very lively and true in its 
reassembling of particular characters, anecdotes and customs, and 
weak only where it became inventive, novelistic. This mew book # 
a novel, and though in incidents it carries some good echoes from 
the simple truth of the earlier book, it is on the whole a cliché, im 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
November 23rd. Envelopes shaquld be received not later thanefirst post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 7. All I divide is the dance. 
: . a 8. Confused at the ends of 7. 
- Chicken’s contributions to the band. 13. State in which the unlettered typist 
: would he be of soul who could may be discovered? 





I 
7 
9. The plant that is this must have 11. 
© 


pass by.”” (Wordsworth.) 15. A queer performer on the cinder 
track. 
to. A famous mystery was concerned 17. Let enamel take shape from it. 
with one of diamonds. 20. A little science with many sheets. 
11. Model boss in flower. 22. It’s going to be grubby. 
12. They settle without payment. 24. Antony drew attention to his rent. 


314. One finds nothing original in these. 25. 
16. It might attract a rotarian fish. 
18. One gets the last word though its 
confused. 
19. The Navy is more itself today. 
21. Wordsworth’s standard of loneliness. 
23. A receptacle for cold comfort® (3, 6.) 
26. Such a knight was Simon Tappertit. 
27: Not what the City means by turn- 
overs or the cook. 
28. The isle for jumpers. 
29. Improving aspect of a mere idyll. 
DOWN 
2. The lion-tamer doesn’t seem to be in 
control here. 
. Sankey’s companion wasn’t 
sarily subject to them. 


Kipling collected. shillings in it for 
“a gentleman in khaki ordered 
south.” 


It goes out to sea. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 242 


neces- 
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. Ride quickly out of a trance. 
. A race of wine for the dismissed. 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 26th 
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The winner of Crossword No. 242 is Mrs. TATTERSFIELD, Glebe 
House, Stratford St. Mary, Colchester. 





HEALING THROUGH RESEARCH 








With the clinical resources of the largest Cancer- 


treating Hospital in the Empire, research into 
Cancer is unremittingly pursued at the Christie 
Hospital, Manchester. Funds are urgently required 
and your donation earmarked “Cancer Research” 


will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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PLEASE BE 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 


TO SOME OF OUR CHILDREN! 


8,000 


boys and girls constantly being supported. 


10’- 


will feed one child for 10 days at the Christmas Season} 
but gifts of any amount would be welcomed. 
Cheques, &c. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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466 THE SPECTATOR, 
plot and in sentiment. It illustrates village kindness very kindly, it 
rewards long-suffering as it never is rewarded here below, it has a 
good word for us all, and it is unashamedly free with such phrases 
as “that heart of hers was made to be filled.” In fact, it is not at 
all the kind of work one might have looked for from the wise and 
witty author of Never No More. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Literature and Authorship in India. By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
P.E.N. Books. (Allen and Unwin. 2s.) 

Ir is to be hoped that the Editor will arrange for more meaty, 
informative books of this kind rather than the flabby belles-lettres 
which originally marred the series. Professor Iyengar’s book is an 
attempt to narrow our ignorance of Indian culture—an ignorance 
which Mr. E. M. Forster deplores in his introduction: “When 
Indians are very rich or very obstreperous we pay attention to them ; 
when they are merely sensitive they get ignored.” The difficulties 
of such an account are well known and formidable ; as Professor 
Iyengar says, a mental purdah darkens the Indian literary scene, 
owing to the existence of over 180 different languages, the lack of 
reliable histories and of translations from one Indian language to 
another. His sketch begins after the exhausting battles of the 
eighteenth century, with the literary Renaissance in Bengal, with 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and his Brahma friends, and with the mis- 
sionaries, whose institutes, printing presses and linguistic research 
seem to have succeeded better than their proselytisation. Inevitably, 
parts of this essay contain a great many unfamiliar names, but it is 
a considerable achievement that the author makes one eager for the 
Constance Garnett of Indian literature to appear and interpret for 
us poets and novelists, such as Chandra Chatterji, who is said to 
fuse the romanticism of Sir Walter Scott with the emotions of 
renascent Bengal. It is difficult to decide whether Macaulay’s 
insistence on making Indians good English scholars was pernicious 
or valuable, but Professor Ivengar leaves no doubt that, “It is 
India’s tragedy that most of her brilliant young men should seek 
Government service and in most cases be lost to literature alto- 
gether.” Like their fellows in other nations, Indians engaged im 
law, medicine and journalism write too few serious books. 





Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 
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Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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Cézanne Water Colours. By Lionello Venturi. (Bruno Cassirer. §s. 6d.) 


THIRTY-TWO water-colours are here reproduced in half-tone, one of 
them in colour. Five are published for the first time. The volume 
is slim, but the s#ze of reproduction generous and the quality good, 
The text, in the form of running commentary on the illustrations, jg 
not much aid to appreciation, and adds nothing to scholarship. [¢ 
is painstaking, but often obscures points it should clarify. (“ Instead 
of forming the contour they [the brushstrokes] show up the object 
in itself, not the object of nature, but the object of painting, inde- 
pendent of nature and therefore a new kind of nature—the nature 
of painting.”) The list of illustrations contains notes on the colours— 
a useful practice that could be followed by other editors of collections 
of black and white reproductions with advantage. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
To the outside observer it must seem a trifle odd that the stock 
markets should be celebrating the prospect of a reasonably early 
victory in Europe by taking the first genuine downward turn for 
Over two years. It is stupid, of course, to argue from this that the 
City is unpatriotic. It is nothing of the kind. Market prices are 
determined by buying and selling, and jobbers cannot be blamed 
for lowering their quotations for securities when sales exceed 
purchases any more than for raising them when buyers are on the 
feed. Up to a point, it is true, professional investors in the City set 
the pace by their own activities and have some influence on the 
trend, through their advice to the less sophisticated, but even allow- 
ing that one must recognise that the line taken is wholly realistic, 
MANY PRICES HIGH ENOUGH 

As I have emphasised over and over again in recent weeks, the 
steady rise in security prices over the past two years has already 
established a level at which peace-time recovery potentialities have 
been discounted fairly generously over a wide field. Quotations for 
London stores shares, building shares, depressed utility stocks and 
other obvious recovery groups have reached the point at which some- 
thing like post-war earning power is required to offer buyers a 
reasonable yield on the prices paid. To the argument put forward 
in some quarters that the encouraging war news should add to the 
attractions and therefore to the prices of these post-war 
recovery shares, the answer is that they had already been hoist 
quite high enough and that as peace gets near it is natural that m 
holders with large profits in hand should consider the uncertainti 
of the transition period and decide to cash in. 

That is what is happening now. The professional investors have 
had a two years’ run and tile outlook is not yet clear enough to 
the way to a further advance in quotations. The result is 
certainty, a tendency for buyers to hold off and for prices to f 
How far the setback wil! go it is difficult to predict, but I shall 
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surprised if it exceeds about 15 to 20 per cent. from the recent 
except for some of the volatile shares which have been hoisted 
short-term speculators for no very good reasons. After all, there & 
plenty of money about, and whatever the: political and eco 
risks of the post-war position may be, the odds are strongly in fav 
of a trade recovery extending over many industries. Given a reducd 
tion in taxation as well as an improvement in trading results, @ 
whole host of industrial companies should be able to give a g 
account of themselves in the post-war years. From the long-term 
buyer’s standpoint, therefore, any further slide in prices should be 
watched for opportunities over the next few weeks. 

MORE EQUITY FINANCING 


Quite apart from the general influences operating against the 
maintenance of prices a specific factor in several instances has 
the decision to redeem debentures out of the proceeds of issues 
new ordinary shares. Following the announcement of the board’ 
plans along these lines, Dorman, Long ordinaries have fallen fr 
32s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., and Joshua Hoyle 2s. shares are down from 4s. 
to 3s. 44d. In both cases the capital structure is being improved 
by the domination of debenture indebtedness, and the investment 
status of the ordinary shares is correspondingly enhanced. On the 
other hand, and by the same token as the ordinary shares become 4 
stabler holding, they also lose speculative appeal through the allevia-) 
tion of the gearing. i 

If the role of the equity investor in future is to get steady divi-} 
dends without incurring much risk, all this is satisfactory enough., 
I feel, however, that compensation should have been provided byl 
offering the new shares in these two companies on really attractive 
terms. 
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“THEY 
DO 
GREAT 
WORK” 


—Lord Wavell 








The Church Army is proud of the recognition given: to its work 
by Lord Wavell. Ina letter of appreciation he wrote: 
“As an Army Commander | know well how much the troops owe to 
the devoted service of the Church Army Captains and Sisters working 
both at home and overseas. They do great work.” 
More Mobile Canteens, Recreation Centres, Service Clubs and 
Hostels are needed. Join with us in the task of providing them. 
The Church Army is at work in Sicily. 
Send a gift TO-DAY to: 


REV. H. H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and Head 





55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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“Jack fell down and broke his crown bee” 


“And Jill came tumbling from cruel and violent beatings. A 
after! '’ We have over 6,000 such warm welcome into our homes, regu- 
little Jacks and Jills whose “ broken lar food, good clothes and the com- 
crowns '"’ we are trying tomend. Ours fort of security is our rendering of 
is not such easy “first aid" as old old Dame ODob’s “vinegar and 
Dame Dob rendered, either. She had brown paper.” Our Jacks and Jills 
only to deal with broken skins; we soon recover from their tumbles; if 
have to deal with broken lives. there are any scars, they fade under 
For when our little Jacks and Jills the continuous gentle treatment of 
“fell down”, there was no one to just “ being loved.” 

them; no homes to which Love costs nothing—but the houses 
they might trot, as fast as they and fuel, food and clothes, do! 
could caper; no mothers to comfort Without a home to give the chil- 
them; no fathers to shield them; dren, loving them is not enough. 
for their mothers were either dead Won't you therefore please help us 
or for some tragic reason unable to to buy our “ vinegar and brown 
care for them; and their fathers paper ''—the tangible baims—and so 
lost to them, either through the war, help us not only to give our large 
or other unh ir family a real chance to grow up 
Our Jacks and Jills were quite alone happily, but to be ready to comfort 
with no one to give them balm for those many other Jacks and Jills 
their bruises—often real bruises who are calling for our help? 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.8.£., 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington, S.£.11. 

















It makes 
all the difference 


To know that, although the years 
are mounting up, one continues 
vigorous in mind and body, self- 
confident, alert, adaptable, and still 
able to play one’s part in the 
world, makes all the difference. 











A man is as old as he feels, 
and very many have told us 
that a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets has made them feel 
years younger. 


We have no doubt that 
you, too, will be astonished 
at the results if you take 
these tablets regularly. 
Of all chemists, 3/3, 5/4 
(double quantity). Price 
includes Purchase Tax. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fitafter forty 
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YERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish- 

>) ment. It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BeRMALINE,, Fairley St.. Glasgow, S.W.1 

» URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

>) wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call, 
Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Bertt INVISIBLE 
Menvers, LtD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (328 43).—Old hawker, living 
( alone, nett income 13s. 6d. per week. Extra nourish- 
ment needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NaTtIonaL Socrery ror Cancer Reiser, 2(S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 
|: YOLLOW THE LEADER: Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, 

acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy’s film salvage Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

‘IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS. —Help your 

I gardener friends to increase their family’s food—and 
the Nation’s. We send trial sets of 12 Small Tent Cloches 
21/6, or half-sets (24) 38/6. Also half- - of 10 Low Barn 
Cloches 386, or Full Sets (20) 67:6. (To Scotland, 23/-, 
41/- and 72/6.) Order NOW for delivery in time.— 
Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey, Surrey. 

I UNDREDS are daily dying in the streets of India 
through starvation. Read what has caused the 

famine and how it can be relieved. “ FAMINE IN 

INDIA,” by Dr. N. GANGULEE. Price 2d. 

“FNDIAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE CO 
GRESS,” by Sasadhar Sinha. Price 6d. An ai 

review of the Indian situation which explains the Congrese 

case for the first time since the arrest of India’s leaders, 

Postage extra Write, "phone or call.—Swarajy Hovusa, 

32 Percy Street, London, W.1. Mus. 7277. 

| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariang (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

,OTE BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN’S COURT, by 
Margery Fry and Champion Russell. Commended 

by the Lord Chief Justice as “invaluable . . . . full of 
wisdom.”’ Price 1s. from Howarp LEAGUE FOR PENAL 
RerorM, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., S.W.r. 
R 1 The greatest cause of all times is the 

i ( e” crusade against Cancer, that dread 
disease responsible for over 70,000 deaths every year. This 
colossal waste of human life, with its attendant misery and 
pain of thousands of sufferers, must be stopped.—Please 
send a gift to the Secretary, or CANCER HOSPITAL 
(Free), Fulham Road, London, S$ 
~ ANITATION NEEDED QU 1CKL. Y? Ready for in- 
N stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by G 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands 
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WwW =. —Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, | 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam; 
large or small outfits ; also Meccano Construction Outfit 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Pyjj 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Haye 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
Ww WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
7HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW? 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature, 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. HALF-FEES_ 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition by correspondence, 
No time limit.—Free advice and Booklet from Prospectus 
Dept., L.S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
Mus. 4574. 
Ww ™3); aged 72; only income £44. Not cligible for 
Old Age Pension, having lived abroad. Rent 11/6, 
Please help. (Case 243.)}—Appeal “S,”’ Distressep 
GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
wy SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details.—Duttrons (S), 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal : Mars. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 

First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Sscnrs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 
4 


Six Open Scholarships value £30-{100, and additional 
Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general ability, Music and An, 
will be awarded in March. Basic fees, 150 gns. per annum, 
inclusive-—For particulars, apply to THE HEADMASTER, 
E. B. Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 
r ee NOW and be prepared to po your part in 
post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
TARIAL EOLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 


a 


Ave > 
S 7 6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
: NO Y Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


) eee Se OF LOND ON 


“THE UNITED NATIONS.” 
A series of —~? courses on their political problems and 
national cultu 
BELGIUM ond a lecture on Luxemburg: Nov. 23 
(8 p.m.); 24, 25, 26, 27 (10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. daily). 


COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at modetate prices.—Write, en- 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
ELsANn Co. (Dept. 254 33), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
qQ= RIOUS set-back in the Nation’s war against Tuber- 
ulosis has arisen from war conditions. But the fight 
eatin unceasingly. Please help to maintain our wo 
Brompton Hospital, the world’s greatest centre for treat- 





LAMENTS « . 


It is customary in war-time 





} 


ment, teaching and research.—THE TREASURER, Brompton 4 . . 

Hospital, London, $.W. 3. me? to lament a decline in the — —* by invisation. 7 ae —— 
YBIL_ RANG, Literary Typist. MSS promptly and “4, | . aa mem & her ; Service 

Ss intelligently. —— 7% i ‘cujetieneh. ; ~*~ Yy publie taste and to decry the W channels. A limited number of civilians be admitted 


and = BS aay direct to: A. Crow Forp, MBE, 
B.A., irector, United Nations Courses, c/o. 
pe By “School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Keppel Street, W.C.1. 


charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W. 5. 
(Hampstead 3854). 
W ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 


K judgment which finds a sub- 
nstruments. Full py and price required. i 


stitute better than its original. 
We find no evidence to sup- 
port either charge. Never 
were Balkan Sobranie so 
highly priced, never were 
ra they so scarce, yet never 
oy were they in such constant 
By demand. We take that as a 


| compliment to public morale 





Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above tamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


EXHIBITIONS AND eng 


T ONDON GROU 

4 at the Royal Academy. Open until Nov. .* Daily, 

10 to 5. Sundays, 2 to 5. 

9 TH CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Lefer 

Galleries, ta, King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10-5.3 

Sats. 10-1. 

J ies, GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstow 
Villas, W.1r (Bay. 7444). Next production: 

“ Whiteoaks,”’ in three acts, by Mazo de la Roche. On 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Nov. 18th, roth, 20th, at 6.30 p.m 

Mat. Sat. 2.30. Seats bookable at 4/6 and 2/6. Un 

reserved, 1/6. Members’ sub. 2/6.—Apply Secretary. 





» SPY, 


as well as to our private 
pride. And, as Balkan 
Sobranie have no substitute, 
the second charge does not 
arise. 
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WESTMINSTER THEATRE 
PALACE STREET, S.W. 
ROBERT DONAT 


presents 


OSCAR WILDE’S 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND 


With Scenery and Costumes by 
REX WHISTLER 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER [6th 


Evgs. (ex Mon.) 6.0. Mats: Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.15 
Box Office: ViCtoria 0283-4 








encluding 3° ‘ 3 te 
Purchase Tax @* each es 
Obtainable only from Retailers : 


JAMES NEILL & co (Shefheld) LTD SOBRANIE L" "2 LONDON. Eciy 
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